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AN INVOCATION, 
For the “ Albion.” 


Up, Saxon, ’tis thy crowning hoar ! 
of the brave and free, 
Though fast and thick the darkaess lower, 
It may not rest on thee! 


The flashing of thy glistening steel 
Shall pierce the traitorous gloom ; 

And new morn-echoes, loud and leal, 
Wake with the cannon’s boom. 


Rise in thy might of centuries past ; 
Count not the Pagan horde ! 

The victory still is sure and fast, 
To such as trust the Lord. 


My native land! beats there a heart 
than a host in might? 
There’s fame to win, there’s life to part, 
Still in the hottest fight. s 


Up, Saxon, ‘tis thy crowning hour! 
Fast by thy Colours stand! 
Charge, with those words of magic power— 
God, Queen, and native Land! TWwEEDSIDE. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 7, 1857. 





JONES. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

We sit round the table and pour out the wine, 
Transformiog our — to rubies divine : 
Thea drain them reedom, to Friendship, to Worth, 
And think ourselves great as the Kings of the Earth ; 
When Jones, interrupting, says “ Drinking’s a sin, 
mp agence and peer Ste Spee Se bia.” 

goblet again, not with cheers, but with groans ; 
Get out of our sunshine, ridiculous Jones! : 
I read the sweet letter my love sent to me, 
Inclosing a rose from a land o’er the sea ; 
I press to my fond lips a curl of her hair, 
And own that she’s and good as she’s fair ; 
When Jones, Ler ae says, “ Love's a mistake, 
And women buat play w! th men’s hearts till they break.” 
I answer, “ Why not? if they’re bloodless as stones ? 
Get out of my sunshine, detestable Jones!” 


My heart glows with hope for the welfare of man ; 
I pray for my fellows, and help when I can ; 

I see through. the distance of to be, 

The many, grown wiser, made y and free, 
When Jones, interrupting, says, “ Man is a knave ; 
And, if not a tyrant, a fool or a slave.” 

I answer, “ There’s kind human flesh on my 

Get out of my sunshine, cadaverous Jones !”’ 


—_—_—_——— 


THE INTERPRETER. 


CHAPTER VII.—ROPSLEY,. 


Ropsley smoked his cigar on the trunk of the old tree, and Manners 
= his junior, whom, however, he 
guidebook of all sporting and fashionable life. 
world ; 
and, had he been born to a fortune and a title, there was no reason why 


drank in eorldly wisdom from the 
esteemed as the i 
was the ambition of our usher to become a thorough man of the 


he should not have formed a very fair a 


tastes were frivolous enough, his i 


would have shone forth as a “ very charming nore His admiration 
of : was genuine, the latter’s contempt for his adorer equally sin- 
cere, watch- 


tter concealed. ey Sees Snes Oe dom, 


ing the smoke wreathing up into summer , and Manners coaxes 
his whiskers aod looks admiringly at his friend.” Ropeley's cigar is fin- 


somewhat impatiently. 


“ What can have become of that little wretch ?”’ eays he, with a yawn 
probably made some 
stupid mistake. Manners, what 
ae done with the old dog-whip we used to keep for the lower 


Manners, being good-natured fe’ 
tow, les to Enep hat Reotrement of tertase lack oni “bat Egerton’s 


and a stretch of his | 


, well-shaped limbs ; “ he’s 
, and I 1 


have to lick him after all. 


ys 
“ Safe in my desk,” replies 


Livceuld lntasnce whihect exnsminaise and which 


y » his 
best model. All this was only ab- 
; had he been a marquis, he 


pad d ore . house 
5 the conciliation pleased 
doubly winning to the favoured few,—“ What’s up now? Drunk again, 





* Come, no 1? said Ropsley, sternly ; “out with it. What’s 

the matter? You've got De Rohan and Egerton into some se ; Isee 

| it in your ugly old face. Tell me all about it this instant, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

“ Doant hurry a man so, squire ; pray ye, now, doant. I be only out 

o’ breath, and the lads they be safe enouga by this time; but I wanted 

| for you to speak up for me to the master, squire, I bain’t a morsel to 


| blame. I went a-pur to see as the young gents dida’t get into no 
mischief ; I did, ind I be an old man now, and it’s a | walk for 
me at my years,” whined the old rascal, who was over at Manor 


three nights a week when he thought the keepers were out of the way. 

“ And the dog, he was most to blame, arter all; but the keepers 
they’ve got the young gents safe enough,—and that’s all about it.” So 
sa , he stood bolt upright, like a man who has fired his last shot, and 
is ready to abide the worst. Truth to tell, the King of Naples was hor- 


ribl id of Ropsley. 

The latter thought for a t, put his hand ip **) pocket, and gave 
the poacher half-a-crown. ‘“ You hold your ton~ vid he, “ or you'll 
get into worse trouble than any of them. Now gv .ome, and don’t let 
= hear of your stirring out twenty-four hours. Be off! Do you 

ear ? 

Old “ Nap” obeyed, and hobbled off to his cottage, there to the 
term of his enforced residence in his favourite occupation of drinking, 
whilst Ropsley walked rapidly on to the village, and directed his steps 
to that well-known inn, “ Greyhound,” of which every boy at Ever- 
don School was more or less a patron. 

In ten minutes’ time there was much ringing of bells and general con- 
fusion pervading that establishment; the curly-headed waiter (why do 
all waiters have curly hair?) rushed to and fro with a glass-cloth in his 
hand ; the barmaid drooped her long ringlets over her own window-sill, 

within whieb she was to be seen at all hours of the day and night, like a 

pretty picture in its frame ; the lame hostler stumped about with an ac- 

tivity mpm to his usual methodical nature, and a chaise and pair was 
| ordered to be got ready immediately for Beverley Manor. 

Richard the Third is said to have been bora with all his double teeth 
| sharp set and in good masticatory order. It is my firm belief that Rops- 
| ley was also ushered into the world with his wisdom teeth in a state of 
maturity. He bad, indeed, an old head upon young shoulders ; and yet 
this lad was _——_ up and educated by‘his mother until he was sent to 

school. Perha was launched into the world too early ; 
| recollections of home were not vivid enough to soften his ter or 
| awaken his feelings. When I first knew him he had been an orphan for 
years ; but I am bound to say that the only being of whom he spoke with 
reverence was his mother. I never heard him mention her name but 
twice, and each time a soft light stole over his countenance and altered 
the whole of his featares, till I could hardly believe it was the 
same home, when a very little boy, he was sent to Eton ; 
and a long process of hardening in that mimic world, was transfer- 
red to Everdon, more as a private pupil than a scholar. Here it was 
that I first knew him ; and great as was my boyish admiration for the 
haughty, aristocratic youth just verging upon manhood, it is no wonder 
that I watched and studied bis character with an intensity born of 
own ardent disposition, the enthusiasm of which was all the stronger for 
having been so re and concealed in my strange and tary 
| childhood. Most children are hero-worshippers, and my hero for the 
| time was —— 
| He was, I think, the only instance I can recollect of mere boy pro- 
posing to himself a certain aim and end in life, and going steadily for- 
‘ ward to its attainment without pause or deviation. I often think now, 
| what is there that a man with ordinary faculties might not attain, would 
he but propose to himself at fourteen that position which he would wish 
to reach at forty? Show me the hill that six-and-twenty of perse- 
erance would fail to climb. But no; the boy never thinks of it at all— 
f he does, he believes the man of forty to be verging on his grave, 
too old to enjoy any of the pleasures of existence, should he have 
means of indulging them. He will not think so when he has reached 
venerable od ; though, after all, age isa relative term, and too 
totally tive of years, Many a heart is ruined and worn out 
ere the form be bent or the Nero grey. But the boy thinks 
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is time enough ; the youth ges all interferes with his 
res ; and the man only finds value of energy and 
it is too late to avail himself of them. Oh! opportunity ! 


verance 


i 


tun! 
sion and make his own :—if hell be paved with good intentions, 
it might be roofed with lost opportunities. 

Ropeley, however, was no morbid whiner over that which is irretrieva- 
ble. He never lost a chance by his own carelessness ; and if he failed, 
as all must often fail, he never looked back. Aide toi, ¢ Dieu, Caidera isa 
motto that comprises in five words the noblest code of human philosophy ; 
the first part of the sentence Ropsley had certainly adopted for his gui- 

Dee Ate jastice, he never was remiss in any sense of the 
ping himself. 
‘oor, though of good family, his object was to attain a hi tion 
the social world, power, wealth, and influence, especially per 
t each and all as a means towards self- isement. The motive 

t tome my Prordrn ev Ms it Segre fren —+ a all, and he 
jowed it out most y- object no pains, 
pom tet ee sacrifice. He Sere cbeine ani 
meant to make the most of scholarship, 

his riding, his skill in all A seed and exercises. 
sical good looks and capabilities would be of ser- 
vice to him , and he cultivated them just as he stored and cul- 
tivated that intellect which he valued not for itself, but as a means to an 


“ If I had fifty thousand a-year,” I once heard him say to Manners, “ I 
should take no trouble about wre § upon it the real 
to live for is enj I 


Bg 


Bagre 
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y Manor,” said he, as he made himself thoroughly 
the down all the windows, and settled 
to the perusal of the daily paper. 
Any other boy in the school would have gone in a gig 


f 





for his own 
poacher, sawing the air in deprecation with a hand ; | the charms of the saloon, the Pa dak f§-cadinadibeny, yr J 
“ Hagitated, and over-anxious about the young deme liard-toom, and the hall itself, which, with s huge fireplace and a thick 
per gene pees wae Ge bean nh nh wa hea tals @ Ree wah Gi 
a precious story to it was a small, -contrived, , dusty, 
while. _ and unocmsiutalie, of which the Only suvsmimmadiiion wes that 0 eum 


—oppor 
(Pe oy goddess of success, that not one in a million has deci- | M 
to 


just as he made the most | ther, 











municated directly with the back-staircase and offices, and did not re- 
quire in its own untidiness any a on the part of muddy visitors, 
who had not thought of wiping their ts and shoes as they came up. 
A large glass gun-case, filled with double-barrels, occupied one side of 
the room, flanked by book-shelves, loaded with such useful but not enter- 
taining works as Racing Calendar, White's Farriery, and Hawker’s In- 
structions to Young S; In one corner was a whipstand, hung round 
with many an instrument of torture. The knotted es reduced 
Ponto to reason in the golden stubbles ; the long-thonged hunting-whip, 
that brought to mjnd at once the deep, fragrant woodland in November, 
with its scarlet coats flitting down the distant ride; and the straight, 
punishing “ cut-and-thrust,” that told of Derby and St. Leger, Ditch-In, 

iddle-Mile, and all the struggles of Epsom and Newmarket. In another 
was an instrument for measuring land, and a roll of plans by which acres 
were to be calculated and a system of thorough draining established, with 
a view to golden profits. 

“ Draining,” remarked Sir Harry, in his younger days, to an assemblage 
of country gentlemen, who stood at the temerity of his proposi- 
tion, “I am no advocate for draining :’’—voices were raised, and hands 
uplifted in pious horror and deprecation—“ all I can say is, gentlemen, 
that I have drained my property till 7 cannot get a farthing from it,” was 
= a conclusive reasoning, which must have satisfied Mr. Mecbi 

mse 

A coloured engraving of the well-known Beverley short-horn “ Dandy,” 
hung on one side of the one, and on the other, a print of “ Fly 
Childers,” as he appeared when at the rate of a mile in a minute, 
uae ridden by a highwayman in huge jack-boots and a flowing pe- 
riwig. In the centre of the room was fixed a large leather-covered writ- 
ing-table, and at this table sat Sir Harry payee gop vie to administer 
justice and punish all offenders. He was a tall man, eomewhat bent 
and bald, with a hooked nose and a bright searching eye, evidently a 
thorough man of the world in thought, opinion, and feeling ; the artifi- 
cial will become second nature if long enough persisted in, and Sir Harry 
had served no short apprenticeship to the trade of fashion. His dress 
was peculiarly neat and gentlemanlike, not the least what is now termed 
“slang,” and yet with a something in it that marked the horseman. He 
was busy writing when we were ushered Into the awful presence, and 
Victor and 1 had time to steal a look at each other, and to exchange a reas- 
suring pressure of the hand. The young Hun raised his head frank 
and fearless as usual ; I felt that I should to sink into the ground, 
but yet was determined to stand by my friend. 

Mr. Barrels commenced a long oration, in which he was rapidly 
losing himself, when his master, whose attention was evidently occu- 

ied eleewhere, suddenly looked up, and cut him short with the pertinent 


uiry— 
oa a it eral a 

“ We are gentlemen not ; > , Sir, it was 
that got away!” exclaimed Victor and I simultaneously, 

At this instant a card was brought in by the butler, and placed in Sir 
Harry's hand ; he looked at it for a moment ané then said— 

“ Immediate! very well, show the gentleman in.” 

I thought I knew the that came along the passage, but never was 
failing cou more grateful for assistance than was mine to recognise 
in Sir Harry’s visitor the familiar person of my schoolfellow, Ropsley ; 
I cared not a farthing for the promised licking now. 

“T have to apologize for disturbing you, Sir Harry,” said he, standing 
as composed and collected as if he were in our school-room at Everdon ; 
— » the anxiety of the ba yan Vow thinking, ae — i 

e to possess ‘manner’ such as 7 ve to apo! for my 
rudeness” (Sir Harry bowed, and . not at all,” I wondered what he 
meant by that,) “ but L am sure you will excuse me when I tell you that 
I am a pupil of Mr. Maroh’s at Everdon” (Sir Harry looked at the tall, 
well-dressed figure before him, and seemed ) “and these two 
young friends of mine belong to the same ishment. I heard quite 
accidentally, only an hour ago, of the scrape they had got into, and | im- 
mediately hurried over here to assure you that they can have had no 
evil intentions in trespassing on your property, and to apologize for their 
thoughtlessness, partly out of to you, Sir Harry, and partly, I 
am bound to say, for the credit of the school. I am quite sure that nei- 
ther ton nor De ot 

Sir 
son of my 


started, “ Egerton! De Rohan!” he exclaimed ; “ not the 
d friend Philip Egerton, not young Count de Rohan—really, 
r. ——” (he looked at corn So Deen Ae nee) | ety Be Bae 
hey. 3 oe very mouats eotan © 7e8 Bs Saying bee a = 

;” but even whilst he was . [ had ran round the table to 
where he sat, and sei his —I remember how cold it felt between 
my own little hot, trembling ones—eclaimed — 

“Oh! do you know my papa? then I am sure you will not punish us ; 
only let us off this time, and give me back Bold, and we will promise ne- 
ver to come here again.” 

The Baronet was not a demonstrative man, nor had he much patience 
with those who were ; he pushed me from him, I thought rather coldly, 
ond eddecenn’ hienselé enee seep to Bepsien, 

“ Why, these boys are cons of two of the oldest friends I have in the 
yen 3 would not have had such a thing or 2 Sones pore. 
m to , young gentlemen, eness of my ser- 
Vunte--Gheed Renvenst pon weeee Geph wiiog to the ball: why on earth 
Ae you HA mire Seer Sesuen’t ee father and I were at college togo- 
: ; as for you, Monsieur le Comte, had I known you were 
at Everdon, I would have made a point of going over to call upon you 


myself but Ihave only just returned to the country, and that must be 


my 
Victor bowed cues : notwithstanding his torn jacket and disor- 
dered collar, he looked “the young Count” all over, Re so Iam sure 
pecs Sir arya § Ropsley was perfectly gentlemanlike, but Victor was 
y 


natural 

“ Barrells, where are you going, Barrells?’ resumed his master, for 
’ turn things were taking, was quietly 
leaving the room ; “ you always were the greatest fool that ever stood 
upon two legs; now let this be a warning oP Soman vagabond in 
the county helps himself to my fame whenever he pleases, and you never 
by hapa eg ach a you insult and abuse two young gen- 
tlemen any one but a born idiot could see were gentlemen, and g 
them in here for poachers—poachers ! as if you dida’t know a poacher 
Don’t stand ing there, you fool, but be off, and 

, 


uitted the room. 

t, my little man,” replied the Baronet, “so you shall, this 
ia the mean time, T hope you'll all stay and dine with me. 
ri to your master—what’s his name ?—and send you back in the 


aes night ; what say you, Mr. Ropsley? 1 can give you a capital 
So here were we, who one short hour before bad been making up our 
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minds to endure with fortitude the worst that could happen,—who had | 
expected to be driven with igaominy from Beverley, and handed over to 


condign punishment oa our retura to school, if indeed we were fortunate 
enough to eseape committal and imprisonment in the County Gaol,—now 


installed as honoured guests in the very mansion which we had so long | 


human beauty of Queen Dido, to which it bore so strange a resem- 
blance. 

It was getting too dark to continue our game. We had already lost 
the shuttlecock three times, and it was now hopelessly perched on the 
frame of an old picture in the hall; when the dining room door opened, 


looked upon as a ferra incognita of fairyland, free to visit the “ bins and and Sir Harry came out, still conversing earnestly with his guest on the 
houts” of Beverley, with no thanks to the “ King of Naples” for bis as- | one en 


sistance, and, in short, raised at one step from the abyss of schoolboy 


despair to the height of schoolboy gratification. Victor's delight was 


even greater than mine as we were shown into a pretty little dressin: 


grossing topic. 

“Tam mue' ged to you for the hint,” said the Baronet. “ It never 
strack me before ; and if your information is really to be depended on, 
I shall certainly back him. Strange that I should not have heard of the 


room overlooking the garden, to wash our hands before dinner. He said | trial.” 


it reminded him of home, and made him feel “like a gentleman’ once 


more. 


What a dinner that was to which we sat down in the stately old dining- | 


room, served upon massive plate by a butler and two footmen, whose | 
magnificence made me feel quite shy in my comparative insignificance. | 
Ropsley of course seemed as much at home as if he was in the habit of 

dining there every day, and Victor munched away with an appetite that 

seemed to afford our good-natured host immense gratification, Soup and 

fish, entrées of every description, hashed venison, iced champagne—how | 
grateful after our hot pursuit in the sammer sun—and all the minor lux- | 
uries of silver forks, clean napkins, finger-glasses, &c., were indeed a 

contrast to the plain roast mutton and potatoes, the two-pronged fork, | 
and washy table-beer of ear Everdon bill-of fare. What I liked, though, 
better than‘all the eatables and drinkables, was a picture opposite which 
I sat, and which rivetted my attention so much as to attract the observa- 
tion of Sir Harry himself. 

“Hal rton,” said he, “ you are your father all over, I see. Just 
like him, wild about painting, Now I'll bet my life you're finding fault 
with the colouring of that picture. The last time he was here he vowed 
if I would let him, he would paint it all over again ; and yet it’s one of 
the best pictures in England at this moment. What do you think of it, 
my boy? Could you paint as good a one ?”’ 

No, sir,” I replied, modestly, aad rather annoyed at my reverie being 
interrupted; “ my father tries to teach me, but—but I cannot learn to 

6.” 


Sir Harry turned away, and Ropsley whispered something about “ very | man 


odd“ poor little fellow.’ The dessert had just been put on the table, 
and Victor was busy with his strawberries and cream. There must be 
some trath in ism, there must be something in the doctrine of at- 
traction aad repulsion : why do we like some people as we dislike others, 
without any shadow of a reason? Homeropathists tell us that the nausea 
which contracts our features at the smell of a drug, is a provision of Na- 
ture to us against poison. Can it be that these antipathies are im- 
planted in our being to warn us of those who shall hereafter prove our 
enemies? It is not a charitable theory nor a Christian-like, and yet in my 
experience of life I have found many instances in which it has borne a 
strange semblance of truth. 


Men feel by pon pe swift as light 


Te 
other, 
At ban 

Hath a fi 
When one or both must fall. 

So eings the “ minstrel” in his poem of Bothwell, but Bothwell was not 
written at the time of which I speak, and the only poetry I had ever heard 
to justify my antipathies was the paely quat of Doctor Fel, Still I 
felt somehow from that moment I hated Ropsley ; it was absurd, it was 
ungrateful, it was ungentlemanlike, but it was undeniable. 

I buried myself in the contemplation of the picture, which possessed 
for me a strange fascination, The subject was Queen Dido transfixed on 
her funeral pyre, the very — regina to whose history I owed so 
many schoolroom sorrows. —_ to think | should never hate Virgil 
again. The whole treatment of ture to the last degree unna- 
tural, and the colouring, even to my inexperienced eye, faulty and over- 
done. Yet that face of mute sorrow and resignation spoke at once to the 
heart ; the Queen lay gazing on the distant galleys which were bearing 
away her love, and curling their beaks and carvetting, so to speak, up- 
hill on a green sea, in a manner that must have made the task of Palinu- 
rus no easy one when he undertook to steer the same. Her limbs were 

stifly, but not ungracefully, on the fatal couch, and her white 
bosom was pierced by the deadly blade. Yet on ber sweet sad counte- 





nance the artist had depicted with wonderful skill the triumph of meatal 
over bodily anguish ; and though the features retained all woman's soft- 
ness and woman's beauty, you read the breaking heart beneath. I could 
have looked at that picture for hours, I was lost in it even then, but the 
door o and whilst Ropsley got up with a flourish and his most res- 
tful bow, in walked the young lady whom we had met under far dif- 
rent circumstances some three hours before in the shrubbery, and quietly 
took her place by the side of her 


As I looked from Dido to Mise Constance I quite started : there had, in schoolbo: 


was the very face av it had walked out of the canvas. Younger, cer- 
tainly, and with a more childish expression about the mouth, but the 
same queenly brow, the same sad, serious eyes, the same delicate fea- 
tures and oval shape ; the fascination was gone from the picture now, and 
yet as I looked at the child—for child she was then—I experienced once 
more the old well-known pang of self-humiliation which ro often poisoned 
pe pe : I felt so dull and awkward amongst these bright faces and 
pol manners, so ungainly and out of place where others were gay 
and at their ease. How I envied Victor's self-possession as he addressed 
the you - 3 his pleasant foreign accent, and a certain assurance 
that an Engh Any acquires till he is verging on manbood. How 
willingly would I have How 
I} to cast the outward slough y appear 
as I felt —> reality, an equal in mind god station and feelings to 
the rest. For the first time in my life, as I sat a mere child at that dinner- 
table, came the thril 

unheard-of, that would strip from each of us all caeenaeen and artificia 
advantages, that should give us all a fair start on equal terms—some- 
thing that should try our courage or our fortitude, and enable me to 
prove myself what really am. 

It was the first — ambition that ever entered my boyish breast, 
but when once kindled, such sparks are never completely extinguished. 
Fortunate is it that opportunities are wanting to fan them into flame, er 
we should ere long have the world in a blaze. 

Miss Constance took very little notice of us beyond a cold allusion to 
rvbny being os dog, and it was not till Sir Harry bade her take 
c of Victor myself, and lead us out through the garden to visit 
our wounded favourite, that we had any conversation with this reserved 
ung lady. Sir Harry rang for another bottle of claret, and composed 

mself for a good chat upon racing matters with Ropsley, who was as 
much at home in everything connected with the turf as if he spent his 
whole time at Newmarket. Ropsley had even then a peculiar knack of 
being “all things to = men,” and pleaded guilty besides toa very strong 

horse-racing. 


find 
This latter taste raised him considerably in Sir Harry's estimation, 


who, like the rest of mankind, took great e in g the 
Yours along that path of pleasure which had nearly led to his own ruin, 

ell, we are all children to the last ; was there one whit more wisdom 
in the conversation of the Baronet and his guest, as to the relative merits 
of certain three-year-olds and the weight they could carry, than in the 
simple questions and answers of us three children, walking soberly along 
the soft garden sward in the blushing sunset? At first we were very de- 
corous: no brocade courtier of Queen Anne, leading his partner out to 
dance a minuet, could have been more polite and respeetful than Vic- 
tor ; no dame of high degree in hoop stomacher, more stately and re- 
served than Miss Constance. I said little, but watched the with a 
strange uncomfortable fascination. Ere long, however, the ice began to 
thaw, questions as to Christian names, and ages, and respective birth- 
days, brought on increased confidence and more familiar conversation. 
Constance showed us her doves, and was delighted to find that we too 
understood thoroughly the management of soft-eyed favourites ; 
the visit to Bold was another stroag link in our dawning friendship ; the 
little girl was so gentle and so pitiful, so caressing to the poor dog, and 
0 sympathizing with his master, that I could not but respond to her 
kindness, and overcame my timidity sufficiently to thank her warmly for 
the interest she took in poor Bold. By the time we had all enjoyed in 
turn the delights of a certain swing, and played a game at batiledoor 
and shuttlecock in the echoing hall, we were pF fast fri and 
had succeeded in interesting our new acquaintance extremely in all the 
details of schoolboy life, and our own ings at Everdon. I remarked, 
—— that 

im seemed frank and merry and at her ease ; with me, oa the con- 
trary, she retained much of her early reserve, and T could not help faacy- 
ing, rather avoided my conversation than otherwise. Well, I was used 








to being thrown in the background, and it was pleasure enough for 
to wank that grave, earaest countenance, wad dpeoniate on ths coder: 


* My man dares not deceive me, I assure you,” answered Ropsley, his 
quiet, distinet tones contrasting with Sir Harry’s, who was a little flushed 
and voluable after his claret. “ He used to do odd jobs for me when I 
was in the sixth form at Eton, andI met him unexpectedly enough the 
other day in the High-street at Bath. He isa mason by trade, and is 
employed repairing Beckford’s tower ; by the way, he had heard of Vathek 
—I am not sure that he hasn’t read it, so the fellow has some 
brains about him. Well, I knew he hadn’t been hanging about Ascot all 
his life for nothing, so I described the colt to him, and bade him keep his 
eyes open when perched in mid-air these bright mornings, with such a 
command of Lansdowne. Why, he knew the horse as well as I did, and 
yesterday sent me a full account of the trial. I destroyed it immediately, 
of course, but I have it all here, (p inting to his f d, where, in- 
deed, Ropsley carried a curious miscellany of information). 
the mare at least fifty yards, and she was nearly that distance a-head of 
* Slap-Jack,’ so you may depend u it he isa real flyer. I have backed 
him to win a large stake, at least, for a boy like me,” added Ropsley, 
modestly ; “ and I do not mean to hedge a farthing of it.” 

Sir Harry was delighted ; he had found a “ young one,’’ as he called 
it, after his own heart ; he declared he would not wish him “ Good-bye,” 
he must come over n and see the yearlings ; he must mes him 
to the Bath Races. If he was to leave Everdon, at the end of the half-year 
he mut come and shoot in September ; nay, they would go to Doncaster 
together ; in short, Sir Harry was fascinated, and put us all into the car- 
riage, which he had ordered expressly to take us back to Everdon, with 

y expressions of hospitality and goodwill. 
Bold was lifted on to the box, from whence he looked down in a 
state of ludicrous helplessness and dismay. Miss Constance bade us a 
quiet “ good-night” in tones so sweet that they rang in my ears half the 
way home, and so we drove off in state from the front door, as though 
we had not that very afternoon been brought ia as culprits at the 
back. 

Ropsley was unusually silent during the whole journey. He had es- 
tablished his footing at Beverley Manor, perhaps he was thinking how 
to “make the most of it.” 








CHAPTER IX.—DULCE DOMUM. 

I mast skip a few years ; long years they were then to me ; as I look 
back upon them now, they seem to have fleeted away like adream. Vic- 
tor and I are still at Everdon, but we are now the two senior boys in the 
school. De Rohan has grown into one of the handsomest youths _ 
will often see. His blue eye is as clear and merry as ever, but the c 
nut curls have turned dark and glossy, and the light, agile form is ra- 
pidly developing itself into a strong, symmetrical young man. He is still 
frank, gay, and unsophisticated as ever, quick enough at his studies, but 
utterly without perseverance, and longing ardently for the time when he 
shall be free to embark upon a course of pleasure and dissipation. I am 
mueh altered, too. With increasing growth and the assumption of the 
toga virilis, or that manly t which school-boys abruptly denomi- 
nate “ tails,” I have acquired a certain degree of out equanimity 
and : elf-command, but still oe much om eae on re oar 

personal advantages. Ho; consult the glass 
in our joint bed-room—the same glass that daly reflects Victor's hand- 
graceful figure—and am forced unwillingly to confess that 
it presents to me the image of a swarthy coarse-featured lad, with sunken 
eyes and scowling eyebrows, sallow in complexion, with a wide low fore- 
head overhang by a profusion of bushy black hair ; this earns 
countenance surmounting a verge square figure, ‘tr ered, —. 
chested, and possessed of great physical stren: es, | was proud 
my strength. I shall never forget the day when first I discovered that 
nature had gifted me with one personal advantage, that I, of all others, 
was d most to appreciate. A lever had been left in the playground, 
by which the workmen, who were repairing the wall, intended to lift the 
stem of the well-known tree which had formerly constituted what we 
called “ The Club.” We boys had come out of school whilst the men 
an eugoreuntiy of Giagiaging wb prowens hew tosiich Uv leched, whee 
an opportunity g his prowess ; how 00k n 
he found himself incapable of moving the huge inert mass—he said it 
was impossible : two aoe attempted it, then three, still the great trunk 
remained motionless, 1 asked leave to try, amidst the jeors of all, for I 
was usually so quiet and undemonstrative that no one believed 
y parlance, either “ a or pluck” in him. I laid my 
weight to it and heaved “ with a will ;” the great block of timber vibra- 
ted, moved, and rolled along the eward. What a triumph it was, and how 
I prided myself on it. I, too, had my ideal of what I should like to be, 
although I would not have coafessed it to asoul. I wished to be like 
some preux chevalier of the olden time ; my childish longing to be loved 
had merged into an ardent desire to be admired: I would have been 
brave and courteous and chivalrous and strong. in all the charac: 
of the olden time that I so loved to study, strength was described as one 
of the first attributes of a hero. Sir Tristrem, Sir Launcelot, Sir Be- 
vis, were all “ strong,”’ and my heart leaped to think that if the oppor- 
tunity ever arrived, my personal strength might give me a chance of dis- 
tinguishing myself, when the beautiful and the gallant were helpless and 
overcome. 

But there was another qualification of which in my secret soul I had 
hideous misgivings,—I dou’ my own courage: I knew I was nervous 
and timid in the common every-day pursuits of a schoolboy’s life ; I could 
not venture on a strange horse without feeling my heart in my mouth ; I 
did not dare stop a that was bowled swiftly in to my wi et, nor fire 
.pe yt utting both eyes pgp deen yy abe ot 
What if 1 should be a coward all? A coward / the ghts of it al- 
most drove me mad ; and yet how could I tell but that I was branded 
with that hideous curse? I yet dreaded, to know the worst. 

In my studies I was unusally backward for a boy of my age. Virgil, 
thanks to the picture of Dido, never to be forgotten, I had completely 
oe i ee Lenmar aye _ by meen \r exact 
sciences—I appeared t incapable of learning. guages ed 
up with extraordinary facility, and this aloae redeemed me from F aap 
racter of an irreclaimable dunce. 

“ You can learn, sir, if you will,” was March's constant remark, after I 
had arrived at the exalted position of a senior boy, to whom flogging and 
such coercive measures were inappropriate, and for whom “out of 
bounds” was not. “ You can leara, or else why do I see you over 
Arabic and Sanscrit during play-bours, when you had much better be at 
cricket? You mast have ns somewhere, but to save my life, I can’t 
half-a-dozen | as lam informed, 


nearly as well I Laps age 
Three ” sum, you e more blunders thaa the lowest little dunce in the 
school ! rton, I can’t make you out.” 

It was ng-up day at Everdon. Victor and I walked with our 
arms over each other's shoulders, up and down, up and dowa, in the old 
playground, and as we paced those well-worn flags, of which we knew 
every stone, my heart sank within me to think it was for the last, last 
time. What is there that we are not sorry to do for the last time? Lhad 
hated mon as ee Coney Sreemeae Gees These aeeass te 
my emancipation as the captive orward to the opening of his prison- 
door ; and now the time was come, and I felt aiaeel and out of spirits 
to think that | should see the old place no more. 

“ You must write to me constantly, Vere,” said Victor, with an affec- 
tionate hug, as we took our hundredth tara. “ We must never forget each 
other, however far apart, aad next winter you must come again to Edel- 

; I shall be there when the shooting begins. Oh, Vere, you will be 
very dull at home.” 

“ No,”’ I replied ; “I like Alton Grange, and I like a quiet life. Iam 
not of your way of thinking, Victor; you are neyer happy except in a 
bustle ; | wish 1 were more like you ;”’ aud I sighed as I thought of the coa- 
trast between us. 

I do not know what brought it to my mind, but I thought of Constance 
Beverley, aud the first time we saw her when we were all children to- 
gether at Beverley Manor. preven See fens Sareteinase bad Deed ape. 
gressed but little ; we scarcely ever met, except on certain Sundays, w 


ee took far lees notice of me than of Victor ; with | bu 





longest sermon from the wortby rector of Fleetsbury, an excellent man, 
skilled in casuistry, and gifted with extraordinary powers of discourse, 
Victor, I think, took these expeditions in his own good-natured way, and 
seemed to care but little whether he went or not. One hot Sunday, I re. 
collect, he saggested that we should dispense with afternoon church alto- 
gies, and go to bathe instead, a proposal I scouted with the utmost in- 
ignation, for I looked forward to our tings with a passionate long- 
ing for which I could not account even to myself, and which I never for 
an instant dreamed ofattributing to the charms of Miss Beverley. I know 
not now what tempted me to ask the question, but I felt myself bec 
bright scarlet as I inquired of my schoolfellow whether he had not other 
friends in Somersetshire besides mysclf whom he would regret leaving, 
His reply ought to have set my miad at ease, if I was disturbed at the 
susp! of his entertaining any penchant for Miss Beverley, for he an- 
swered at once in his own off-hand way—* None whatever that I care six- 
nee about, not even that prim little girl and her governess whom you 
rag me five miles every Sunday to see. No, Vere, if I could take you 
with me, I should sing for joy the whole way from bere to London. As 
it is, I shall not break my heart : I am so glad to get away from this dall, 
dreadful place.” v 

Then he did not care for Miss Beverley, after all. Well, and what dif- 
ference could that carne make to me? Certainly, I was likely to see 
her pretty constantly in the next year or two, as our respective abodes 
would be but a short distance apart ; but whatof that? There could be 
nothing in common between the bigh-bora, haughty young lady, and her 
awkward repulsive neighbour. Yet I was glad, too, that Victor did not 
care for her. All my affection for him came back with a gush, and I 
wrung his hand, and cried like a fool to think we were so soon to be 
parted, perhaps for years. The other boys were Dulce domum in 
the schoolroom, hands joined, dancing round and round, and stamping 
wildly with the chorus, like so many Bacchanals : they had no regrets, no 
misgivings ; they were not going to leave ‘or good. Even Manners looked 
forward to his temporary release with bright anticipations of amusement. 
He was to spend the vacation with a clerical cousin in Devonshire, the 
cousin of whom we all knew so much by report, and who indeed, to judge 
by his relative’s account, must have been an individual of extraordinary 
talents and attainments. The usher hed us with an expression of 
mingled pleasure and pain on his £ -looking vacant countenance. He 
had nearly finished packing his things, and was now knocking the dust 
out of those old green slippers I remembered whea first I came to Ever- 
don. He was a goodhearted fellow, and was sorry to lose his two old 
friends. 

“ We shall miss you both very much next half,” said he ; “ nothing but 
little boys here now. Everdon is not what it used to be. Dear me, we 
never have such a pupil as Ropsley now. When you two are gone there 
will be no one left for me to associate with : this is not a place for a man 
of energy, for a man that feels he is a man,” added Manners, doubling 
his arm, and feeling if the biceps was still in its right place. “Here am I now 
with a muscular frame, a good constitation, a spirit of adventure, and a 
military figure ’’ (appealing to me, for Victor, as usual, was beginning to 
laugh) “ and what chances have I of using my advantages in this circum- 
scribed sphere of action? I might as well be a weak, puny stripling, with- 
out an atom of nerve, or manliness, or energy, for all the good I am likely 
to do here. I must cut it, Egerton ; I must find a career ; I am too good 
for an usher—an usher,’’ he repeated, with a strong expression of disgust; 
“I, who feel fit to fight my way anywhere—I have mistaken my profes- 
sion,—I ought to have beea an officer—a ca) officer ; that would have 
suited me better than this dull insipid life. 1 must consult my cousin 
about it; pe! we shall meet again in some very different scenes. 
What say you, De Rohan, should you not be surprised to see me at the 
head of a regiment? 

Victor could conceal his mirth no longer, and Manners turned somewhat 
angrily to me. “You seem to be very happy as you are,” I answered, 

ly, for I was contrasting his well-grown wpright figure and simple 
fresh-coloured face, with my own repulsive exterior, and thinking how 
willingly I would change places with him, although he was an usher ; “but 
wherever we meet, I am sare J shall be glad to see you again.” In my 
own heart I — Manners was pretty certain to be at Everdon if I 
should revisit it that day ten years, ont wen used to these visionary 
schemes of his for the future, and had heard him talk in the same 
strain every vacation regularly since I first came to school. 

But there was little time now for such speculations. The chaises were 
driving round to the door to take the boys away. March bid us an affec- 
tionate farewell in his study. Victor and I were presented respectively 
with a richly-bouad of Horatius Flaceus and Virgilius ies 
which, I fear, in after life, were never soiled by too much use. The last 
farewell was spoken—the last pressure of the hand e: 
drove off on our different destinations ; my friend bound London, 
Paris, and his beloved Hungary ; myself, longing to see my father once 
more, and taste the seclusion repose of Alton Grange. To no boy 
on earth could a school-life have been more distasteful than to me; no 
boy could have longed more ardently for the peaceful calm of a domestic 
hearth, and yet I felt lonely and out of spirits even now when I was going 
home.— To be continued. 





——__ 


NOBODY'S DOG. 

Tt was on a cold, dark, foggy night in November, as I was fradging 
homewards, encumbered by a | amount of coat, goloshes, 
umbrella, that I was accosted by a large white dog. After some time, I 
perceived that he was looking up in my face, as if wishing to attract 
my attention. 

“ Pray, whose dog are you ?”’ I inquired. 

The poor brute looked up at me with a pitiful expression, and I read 
my answer in his heavy, beseecbing eye: 

* Alas, sir, 1 am nobody’s dog.” 

“ Poor brate!”’ I cnsianed, “§ pity you, and would take you home, 
and give you supper and a dry bed in the cellar, if I dared ; but I have a 
cross old housekeeper who hates your species, and whom even the foot- 
print of one of your race on the door-step driveth to the verge of mad- 
ness. Go along, sir!” 

The dog took a backward jump, and retreated precipitately. 

I soon fell into one of those musing moods which a walk th 


If a dog lost his master, or was i 
todo? He could not garrotte a baker in the street ; he could not ewin- 
dle shareholders, or chalk a mackerel on the pavement; he could not 
we Le ae Coe) 

go to Ww appeal to them 
What could he do? “Te might ibly be 
of a steak, but even then every thing wou 
off with his prize. Clearly the case of 
are 9. nme Waa ons, ane somaatiing cue 
just thinking what that something ld be, w 
a sound on the pavement behind me ; 

old there was my white four-footed friend close at 
dear! Well ; after my philanthropic (or rather phil 
reduced dogs, I could not with any dismiss th 
I had made some endeavour to mitigate his distresses. bru! 
seemed to start up to put me to the proof. Seeing, with the quick per- 
ception of his nature, that I was softened towards him, he app d 
nearer, and once more appealed to me with dolefal looks. 

“ Poor dog!” said I; “ you are doubtless hungry, as well as weary 
and cold. Come, I will do my daty towards you asa Christian, and give 
you something to eat.” And with thatI led the way into a tavera, the 
dog following. 

“ Now, nobedy’s dog, what will you have ?”’ 

There was quite another expression in his face now. The 
look had v: in an instant, and his eyes beamed with expectancy. 
“ What will you have, nobody's dog?’ He wagged his tail and smacked 
his lean cho; as much as to say, “ Any hoo Sas Bas Sve it me 

‘ad penowent-; fol <a AL gulp. 
disappeared same way; but eager hungry eye was 
still watchi oe S og io “ More” was written there as 
plainly as “ No smoking allowed ia compartment” was written u 
the partition which kept the scene of our refection select. 
he had ; but never so much as a wink did that dog allow to obscure the 
watchfulness of pp head eye fp until he had iy four — 

“ Come, now, I think you wi nobody's ” going out in 
the street, I endeavoured, by fi apn Fy A 
manner, and otherwise poner = objectively, to make it under- 
ee ee I done my dat 
resolved to be troubled no more. The retreated 
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ing 
payee eee found a comfortable fire in my room, and the Mrs. Brown, 
we T hows bea bein ¥ & dog following me, Mrs. Brown.” 
“O, drat all dogs, I say,” replied Mrs. Brown tartly- 
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“ T really thought he would have followed me home, and insisted on 
taking him in.” 
“% Then it’s lucky be didn’t,” said Mrs. Brown, flourishing the poker a 
little. “I hate dogs.” - x 


. 

I had disposed of my supper, and had smoked my cigar down to the 
stump, when I was startled by a noise at the street-door, as of some one 
trying the lock. Presently the noise was repeated 3 and this time it 
sounded, I thought, like the noise of a saw. At that time of night, in a 
suburban neighbourhood, it was natural to think of burglars. 1 armed 
myself with the poker, and crept quietly out into the passage. “ Who's 
there?” I called. No answer. Presently the seratching was resumed. 
« Who's there?” I called again. This time there was an answer, and it 
came through below the door in the shape of a low whine. A suspicion 
of the trath instantly flashed across me, and I at once undid the chain 
and opened the door ; and there, on the door-step, covered with mud, 
dripping with wet, and shivering with the cold, stood, or rather crouched, 
that big, white, vagabond dog, whom I had congratulated myself on hav- 
ing got rid of for ever. ‘ e 

* What do you want now, you exorbitant, ungrateful, insatiable dog? 
He whined and shivered pitifully, as if to remind me of the relentiess 
rain and biting cold. 

“ Well ; come in, you tiresome brute ; it is a cruel night to be sare, 
and you ap to have had enough of it.” I took that dog in, I wiped 
his feet for him on the mat, lodged him on some straw in the coal-cellar, 
and retired to rest with a sense of — done my duty that day, if ever 
I bad in my life. I bave heard that well doing conduces to all kinds of 
happiness, even to sound sleep and pleasant dreams. I ought, then, to 
have slept well that night, and I believe I did; but whether I enjoyed 
pleasant dreams or not, I cannot say ; but I do know that I was awoke 
next morning by a fearful row in the house. Bang, bang—get out—hi 
—bang, bang—get out—bang—yelp! I thought of the dog; and rush- 
ing to the door of my room, I discovered the ber = Brown on the 
landing charging my protégé in a most savage deadly manner. 

« What's the Sones, Mee Brown ? what's the matter t’’ I shouted. 

“ A great, big, ugly, white dog, has got into the house,” cried the ago- | 
nised lady ; “ and he has been and left his marks all along the passage.” | 
(Bang—yelp!) NEG CFT 

“ Don’t hurt him, Mrs. Brown ; don’t hart him. J let him in; it’s my | 
fault.” (Bang—yelp !) Y 

Being now dressed, 1 burried to the rescue of the innocent animal, | 


heart of grace, and resolved to face Mrs. Brown at all hazards. I had | 


never been afraid of Mrs. Browa in my life, not even in my youthful days, 
when that good lady had been accustomed to invoke Bogie upon me ; 


but on this oceasion I am bound to “: that I stood on my own door-step, | 


and knocked at my own door with a fluttering and misgiving heart. The 
door was opened by Mrs. Brown herself, and r entered, the dog following 
me. The good lady did not see the animal at first; but as she turned 
round from shutting the door her eye suddenly fell upon his white form 
in the full glare of the candle. I saw that she was about to demonstrate 
both by action and speech ; bat before she could utter a word or lift a 
leg I interposed. 


Don't speak, Mrs. Brown ;nor utter a word until you heard what I have | was not ; for I was afraid he might own me a 


to say.” I led her into her parlour, placed her in an arm-chair, and sat 


| Mrs. Brown ought to have manifested great joy, but she did not; and I 
fancy she was rather sorry to lose a comfortable source of occupation for 
her thoughts and temper. 
Some weeks after this, as I was crossing one of the great thoroughfares, 
I happened to come upon the Barnet carrier as he was driving home- 
wards. There was a white dog trotting underneath the cart, that, I 
thought, looked very like my old friend. The cart stopped to take in 
parcels at the booking-office, and I walked up to make a closer inspec- 
tion. As I drew near, the dog turned round, saw me, and instantly 
,came bounding to meet me. It was my old friend. How he jumped upoa 
| me and fondled me and sought my caresses! I was gratified, and yet I 
Z gain, and stick tome. As 
he had evidently taken up with the carrier, | was naturally anxious to 


down before her, 1 then related to her the adventures of the day. I | hear what that individual kaew of him. 


threw as much pathos into the narrative as I was master of, and | 
worked up the incidents to a climax quite dramatically I thougbt. Mrs. 


“ That dog, sir,” said Mr. Bonnet, “ah, he isa ram un. It’s a curious 


| history, sir, quite a romance like. Four years ago, that dog took up with 


Brown listened to the end patiently, bat betraying no emotion one way | me in the streets as I was a-joggin’ on home,— came up quite promiseu- 


or other ; and whe~ | bad done rose calmly, took up her candle, and le 


ously, and followed me right away to Barnet ; wouldu’t go away, no, not 


the room, Wher ++ brought ap my dinner the dog was lying at full | for the whip. And he stuck to me, that dog, sir, for near four year. Bat 


length on the rag; but Mrs. Brown's countenance was serene, and she 
ultered never a word, 


one dark foggy night, better nor three months ago, he got fost, or cut it 


| on his own accord, somewheres about Holborn, and J went home without 


For some time after his installation, the dog preserved a timidity of man- | him. Never saw nothin’ of him after that, until about a month ago, 


ner that gave me the idea of his being naturally of a retiring and modest 
disposition ; but as be became accustomed to the place, and began to feel 
his status secure, this modesty and reserve rapidly wore off; and instead 
of crouching near me at the parlour-tire, as he had been wont to do, he 
now ranged about the premises at will. By and by he began to bark 
when people called ; and it was not long before he felt it incumbent upon 
him to conduct himself offensively towards the tradespeople. He snarled 
at the butcher, barked at the greengrocer, and had several times sprung 
upon the baker so savagely, that I was led to suspect the man of bread 
of short weight. On making inquiry, I found that this was the case, 
though I was disposed to think that I should have found it so at any 
time. Mrs. Brown had been silent hitherto, but now she must speak. She 
came in one morning, fresh and floury from a dumpling, to say that the 
dog had got hold of the baker by the leg, and was worrying himalive. I 
hastened to the rescue, and found that this was so far from being the case, 
that the dog had only got hold of the baker by the corduroys ; but these, 
it must be confessed, he was treating in a manner utterly regardless of 
their anes mean to the baker. I rescued the baker, and applied the 
salve of half-a-crown to his corduroys; but on consulting with his 


upon whose devoted head Mrs. Brown's stair-broom was evidently taking | legal adviser, the man returned and insisted upon five shillings, 


lethal effect ; but I could achieve little for the poor brute — a re- | 
spite from the persecution of the broom. Mrs. Brewn couldn’t abide | 
dogs ; and with a declaration to that effect, she retired to the regions be- 
low 


I took nobody’s dog with me into the parlour, designing, if possible, to 
awaken in his mind a sense of the trying position in which his importa- 
nate conduct had placed me ; but while revolving whether instant elimina- 
tion, enforced by kicks, would not be at once the most impressive and 
effectual mode of making myself understood, the faithful, but in this in- 
stance impetuous, Mrs. Brown, burst into the room in a state of great ex- 
citement, and cried, 

“ There! there’s your protiggy!’’ In each hand Mrs. Brown extended 
a plate. On one re a roll of butter, on the other a bloater. The 
butter showed marks of teeth, and had a decided appearance of havin 
been licked ; the bloater was gnawed and mangled beyond even materna’ 
recognition. There was an awful pause ; and toa third party, I fancy 
the tableau nted at that moment would have been highly imposing. 
There stood Mrs Browu indignant and accusatory; there sat I, over- 
whelmed, astonished, burt ; and there sat the vagabond dog, crouching 
on his haunches under my glance, with a look that unmistakably pro- 
claimed him guilty. 

“ And look here,” cried Mrs. Brown, turning to another clause in the 
indictment,—* look at the marks of his feet all along the passage and 
down the stairs.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Brown, what am I to do with him!” 

“ Drown him,” Mrs. Brown said ; and she said it from the bottom of 
her heart. 

“ O, Mrs. Brown, that would be cruel. No; I could not drown him; 
bat I'll tell what I'll do. 1’! take him out and lose him.” 

“ Ah, well.” s said Mrs. Brown tartly ; “ you'll lose that dog, or lose me, 
Mr. John—there!” 

Did Mrs. Brown, my good, faithful, attached Mrs. Brown, contemplate 
giving me warning? The bare thought of such a thing armed me with 
resolution. I put on my hat and coat, and left the house, whistling the 
dog after me. Whither should I go? To what terra incognita should I bend 
my steps? In fact, how should I contrive to lose this troublesome dog? 

| decided to be guided by fate, and set out, the dog following at my 
heels, apparently perfectly unconscious of my design against him. He 
trotted now before me, now bebind me, looked up at me, wagged his tail, 
and occasionally to say a word or two to other dogs ; probabl 
to inform them that he had found a master who had plenty of bloaters 
and batter in his cupboard, and that consequently he was now.all right. 
Little did he think that the end and object of all bis master’sevolutions at 
that moment ; his darting down by-streets and through the mazes of 
mews, his sudden disappearances round corners and down alleys, his rush- 
ing in at the front-doors of shops and stealing out at the back doors, his 
getting behind hoardings and into sly enclosures,—little did that unsus- 

ting dog conceive that all this was the desperate execution of a deep- 
y-laid plan for losing him, and throwing him once more u the cruel, 
rainy, foggy, sloppy, victualless, and ess world, a masterless, houre- 
less, hungry, mendic:.nt, vagrant dog. But for some time my best aid 
most desperate efforts were as vain aad fruitless as if he had known say 
intent, and been watching every move to defeat it. At length, in the re- 
mote and unexplored of Islington a favourable opportanity pre- 
sented itself. I seized it ; and while the dog was engaged in a long and 
earnest confabulation with another dog, I jumped in at the open door of 
an omnibus, and the next instant was driven off. After a prudent inter- 
yal, I ventured to peep out from behind the panel, bat no dog could I 
see. I had eluded him at last ; well, thank ! 

I got out at the Bank, with the intention of proceeding onward by an- 
other omnibus. As the conductor tendered me sixpence in change, he said, 
“Is this your dog, sir?” 

As I live, there was the dog again at my heels, g his tail and 
stretching his jaws as much as to say, “ Am I not a clever faithful dog 
now, to discover my master and follow him so far, and never once 

ow was I to kick the brute, or strike him, with 
that innocent look of self-satisfaction in his face? I could not do it. 
Still I was resolved to commit the negative cruelty of losing him. Ha! 
should I barry to the Thames, and pitch him in, take him by the scraff of 





which I gave to save “ further 
the corduroys could never, even in the full vigour of their prime and bad 
smell, have been worth half that amount. Mrs. Brown said nothing ; but 
she evidently thought the more. I was now fain to admit that I had mis- 
taken the character of the dog. He was clearly a vicious, mischievous 
dog, a dog to beware of. So next morning I chained him up in the wash- 
house by means of a clothes-line, officiously and offensively furnished by 
Mrs. Brown. I could now await the butcher, the green er, and even 
the baker, with — They came and went with safety both as res- 
pects their limbs and their garments ; and I was just thinking of going 
to release the prisoner for a little recreation, when my intention was ar- 
rested by a loud knocking at the door, and presently a great deal of talk- 
ing and shuffling in the hall. I hurried out to find a flurried group, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Duckling, a next-door neighbour, and her 
servant, all talking at once loudly angrily. Mrs. Duckling held 
what appeared to be a dead fowl! in her hand, and this seemed to the 
subject of the pother. What did I say to this? My dog had done it— 
had killed Mrs. Duckling’s pet bantam, a little pet that she had cherished 
dearer than her life—the brute, the savage, the monster, the—and Mrs. 
Duckling sank in a chair, sobbing and weeping yo a the maid 
took up the tale, and by the time she had done Mr. kling came in, 
and he began ; and alogether there was such a hullabaloo, that people 

began to gather about the door, expecting poey to see me arrested 

for forgery, if not murder. Bat Mrs. Duckling was not to be comforted. 

Nothing could compensate her for the loss of her darling pet; and as 
she repeated this over and over again, she fondled the dead fowl in her 
bosom, and basted its body with tears. Mr. Duckling, who was a more 
prosaic sort of person, insisted upon the market-value of the article, 
which he rated at ten shillings, which I gladly gave him to get rid of 
the exhibition which had by this time collected quite a crowded au- 
dience on the door-step. 

But whatever hopes I had of the dog’s reformation, they were soon des- 
tined to be dashed and disappointed. He had already, I found, acquired 
a bad repute in the neighbourhood ; and it only required the ir of 
Mrs. Duckling’s fowl to call forth public opinion respecting him. There 
was no end of complaints against that dog. He had stolen a chop, wor- 
ried a cat, attempted to bite a boy, knocked over a child, and had done 
every thing bad that a deg could possibly do. In fact the dog had got a 
bad name, and I might hang him without judge or jury. But in grate- 


ly | ful remembraace of the devotion and attachment which he d = to- 
-hames 


wards me on that memorable day, when he braved the tide of 

for my sake, I stood between him and his detractors manfully ; and I would 
have stood between him and them to the last, had he not ly after- 
wards handed me oyer to my enemies and his, by biting Johnny Smith in 
the leg. Johnny Smith’s mother broaght in the mangled body of her 
hopeful son and laid it on the hall-table. Mrs. Brown came in flurried 
haste to summon me with the intelligence that the dog had actually bit a 
piece out of Johony Smith's \s. Mrs. Smith stood over the prostrate 
form of her son like a female Mark Antony, and eloquently exposed bis 
wr and his wounds. As Antony lifted up great Cwsar’s mantle, so 
Mrs. Smith turned back her son Johnny’s trowsers, and pointing to his 
injuries, seemed to say, “*See what a rent the envious rascal made.” 
There was no piece out of the limb, however, though certainly the young 
Cwsar’s blood bad “rushed out of doors,” to make the affair look ugly 
enough. 

Mrs. Smith’s tears and lamentations were positively heart-ending, un- 
til the sight of a sovereign partially restored her. She then partook of 
a glass of wine and became quite cheerful. Jobnny was taken to the near- 
est surgeon's, and I heard subsequently that he was seen in the course of 
the same evening playing at ebuck-farthing in bis native alley. I may 
mention, however, that his wound (according to the report I had at the 
time) was a very long time in healing, and that a great many applica- 
tions of golden ointment had to be made before Johuny Smith was finally 
restored to health. I now felt that in justice to my neighbours I must 
do away with my somehow. The damage done to Johnny Smi h was 
not great, but it might have been greater, and something worse might 
happen before long. 





the neck and fling him from the bridge into the—the rolling tide? I was 
neither cruel nor melodramatic enough for that ; and | think a sort of re- 
gret did pass through my mind at the time that I had not been born a 
been born a diplomatist ; and diplomacy 

must be my weapon. I took a ticket at the steamboat pier, gave sixpence 
pp lagi tae pee ny pe ge Apel 

boat. I was just in time ; as1 planted my foo the deck the vessel 
ing up to the , I saw the dog and the man strug- 
gling ; the next instant, the dog broke from the man’s grasp and rushed 
to the pier. He was too late. But, O, how shall I describe the feeling 
my heart, as I saw that 
dog leap from the pier into the river and bravely breast the waves to fol- 





Brown, but Mrs. Brown had now to be faced. I 


could not part from the dog now. The very thought of having conspired to think, for good, 


death. Hot with this resolation, | took down an old pistol and loaded 

| it, calling the d 

| cap which had fallen from the nipple of the pistol, the unsuspecting 

| came and licked my hand—* the hand upraised to slay.” That unmanned 
me. No; 1 could not shoot him. 1 





proceedings,”’ though I was convinced that | too. 


ee ae That dog must die. Again I re- | jabourer, 


graved in letters of gold on a black board, and 

the fire, and there was the | Dace. The board itself is still 
” | door of the club-room was p! 
commencing 


when I was up your way, and there I found him trotting underneath the 

cart, just as if he had never been away. Where he came from / can’t 

say ; seemed to start up like out of the earth. He appears to know 

i =! but there, that dog knows every body, he’s auy body's dog, 
think.” 

“Or nobody’s dog,” said I. 

“ Good night, sir.” 

“Good night, Mr. Bonnet.” 

The cart drove off, and to my infinite relief the dog, after a parting 

leap upon me, ran after it, About a week after this, Mr. Bonnet had 0¢- 

casion to call on me with another parcel. I looked for the dog, but he 

was not to be seen. I asked Mr. Bonnet about him, and he said, 

“ He was ailing, had been ailing for near a week, and seemed like as if 

he was moping and going to die.’ 

I was touched and saddened by this news. 

“ Poor dog! poor dog!” 

Mrs. Brown heard me utter these exclamations; and for the first time 

since the dog’s disappearance she ventured to mention the subject. Had 

I heard any thing of the dog? I told her what I had heard ; and when 

I related how the dog was moping and ailing, she said “ Poor dog!” 


All that winter’s night through I was disturbed by a noise in the house 
which I could not account for. I mentioned this to Mrs. Brown in the 
morning, and she said she also had heard a noise, and had fancied several 
times that it was like some one moaning in pain. It had been a cruel 
night, and the wind bad drifted the snow in heaps into the corners and 
upon the ledges of the windows. Could any poor houseless wanderer 
have sought shelter about the place? I went and opened the front-door 
to look out. Gracious heavens! what is this? For some moments I was 
bereft of utterance ; and at length I could only utter a cry. Mrs. Brown 
ran forward with alarm to see what ailed me. I could onl int to the 
door-step. There, his head nestling close to the door, and his poor ema- 
ciated body covered by a pall of snow, lay Nobody’s dog. Dead! dead! 
We stood for some moments ee the poor dead beast in si- 
lence. At length I saw a tear start into Mrs. Brown’s eres it trickled 
slowly down her cheek, and fell upon the dog’s body. That was a gra- 
cious drop! Mrs. Brown has denied that tear, but I saw it ; I saw it 
an. . . * . . 

My house does not belong to me—I am only a tenant, and some day I 
may have to leave it. Should it fall into the goat of any one of 
those who read this bistory, let me beg respect for the rough white stone 
which marks a little green mound at the bottom of the en. Its signi- 
fication will be known from the inscription which it bears: “Here Lres 
Nosopr’s Doa.” 





LONDON CLUBS AND CLUB-HOUSES. 
If that most amusing of antiquaries, Jonathan Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, 
had been requested to give an explanation of the word club, he, in all pro- 
bability, would have said it was a bludgeon, with which the abbots 
of the olden time armed their tenants, and the monkish vassals wire 
termed holb-kerles or i. Ifthe same query had been propounded to 
a modern statesman, he might reply, usiog the semi-slang, parliamen- 
tary phraseology of the day, that club was “a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ;’’ and, in support of his explanation, quote, if he knew them, the 
lines of Dryden : 4 
The grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
Of fancy, meet, and club into a dream. 
A card-player, in all likelihood, would give another definition of the 
word ; so we shall all at once refer to Dr. Johnson, who tells us that a 
club is “an assembly of good fellows meeting under certain conditions.” 
Bat what is a Free fellow according to the be «| doctor’s acceptation ? 
It is, says the learned lexicographer, “ a companionable, sociable, me: 
fellow,” Now, this definition is scarcely satisfactory, for Goldsmi 
speaks of a “hamdram club :”’ surely there could have been bat little 
merriment, companionship, or sociability in it; and during our own 
travels through Tite, we have heard of “ sulky,” “ pee and even 
“nasty” clubs. We would, then, briefly say, that a club is an association 
of persons, subject to certain rules ; further, that the club, as a social in- 
stitution, may be traced iu its progressive course, from an adventitious, 
free-and-easy, hail-fellow-well-met kind of an assemblage, open to all 
comers of a certain station, to strictly exclusive society—from small 
convivial meetings, in houses of public entertainment, where rispectable 
strangers had free access, toasecond phase, when, the clubbists taking 
sole possession of the apartment, strangers were not admitted except by 
the introduction of members ; and from thence downwards to the present 
day, when clubs, having become large, wealthy, and influential associa- 
tions, build houses, or rather palaces, for themselves alone, from which, 
asa general rule, all strangers ar rigorously excluded. Still, tho 
the modern club-system may, to a certain , have ministered to ex- 
clusiveness, it has at the same time w , if not in many instances 
broken down, the barriers of caste ; while by substituting the economical 
and utilitarian principle for the mere convivial, it has had an undoubtedly 
favourable effect on the pore refinement of society.. It is to those me- 
tropolitan celestial empires in those central, flowery lands of Pall- 
Mall, St. James’s Street, and Waterloo Place, ss yet untrodden by the 


As the body of Johnny Smith was carried out in the presence of a | footsteps of outer barbarians, that we wish to introduce the reader. Trae 
crowd of excited and oympothising neighbours, I resolved upon that dog’s ry poe od pass ej oe beneath their lofty portals ; but by invoking the 
of modern Asmodeus, a thou- 


dusky haunter printer’s chapel—the 


to follow me to his doom. He came bounding out to times more rful than the led demon of Le Sage—we may, 
“the little garden Ren joytal martyr; end on 5 seeped to pick up the | \peven ben | ge 
te 


the easy-chair cozy chimney-corner, mentally 
explor. de most secret recesses of those forbidden regions. Ere we do 
so, however, let us cast a retrospective glance at the of the 


fired off the pistol against the | preseat clubs. 

brick-wall and rushed into the house. I could not, however, escape from most 

a sense of the duty which I owed my neighbours. As rociety at large | have been founded by Sir Walter Raleigh, and attended 

demanded the of dangerous criminals, 80 | Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fl 
that neighbourhood demanded that it should be protected from this dan- | the Elizabetban era. Alas! there was neither a Pepys nor a Boswell at 


famous of the earlier preter prom orl sis ne danas 
etcher, Selden, Donne, and others, the elite of 
that time to hand down to us the crambs of wit that fell from the table 
of those giants of old. We are merely tantalised by Beaumont thus al- 
luding to them, when writing from the country to his friend and fellow- 


What as seen 


to the garden. 5 had 0 ieee St Sane ae pw Aten og erette ee eee 
me eagerly. He up the pieces y- At length I threw him nim 80 subtle flame, 

a piece into which cas peahea abeietieeiaaes le jumped at it £0 SG, 
bungrily, but he had no sooner caught it in his mouth than he d EE 

it, as if it had been fire, and retreated from me with a howl. I called Of his dall life. 


Another noted club, of nearly the same period, was held in the Apollo 
room of Devil Tavern _ — Bar, on the site now occupied by Childs’ 
ca enawe Seatngoess. n Jonson wrote in choice and elegant La- 
tin the convivial rules (leges conviviales) for this assembly, which were en- 
sapeulad over the fire- 

ed by the Messrs. Child. Over the 

a bust of Jonson, and a number of verses, 






dog. 8 gone t7 
ings of the animal, I concluded that he gone for good. I was willing | “Old Sim” was Simon Wardloe, the landlord of the tavern, and the 
. to think, for good ; for by his going volunta- ———— eee 
me 











. | Squire Western. 
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The convulsive struggles of the civil war, and Puritanic tendencies of 
the Protectorate, were alike unfavourable to the extension of the club 
system. After the Restoration, however, clubs again came into vogue, 
not as the resort of men of learning and genius, but the haunts of fiercely 
imbittered politicians; and, in many instances, were little more 
than vile hotbeds of riot and immorality. Men of letters—the wits as 
they were termed—then frequented the coffee-houses; and Dryden at 
Will’s, and Addison at Button’s, exercised a considerable influence on the 
taste, manners, and even fashion of the ‘ ’ 

The Beef-steak Club, composed principally of literary men, artists, 
and actors, was founded in the reiga of Queen Anne. Its president was 
distinguished by the wearing a miniature golden gridiron attached to a 
green ribbon, Peg Woflington, the actress, was the only female member ; 
one Estcourt a popular comedian of the day, long held the responsible 
office of “ steak provisor ;” and Dr. King dedicated his once well-known 
poem, The Art of Cookery, to this club. 

He that of honour, mirth and wit partakes, 

May be a fit companion o'er beef-steaks ; 

His name may be to future times enrolled 

Iu Estcourt’s books, whose gridiron’s framed of gold. 

There is still a beef-steak society of noblemen and gentlemen, having 
apartments in the Lyceum Theatre, who meet at five o'clock every Satur- 
day, between November and July, to partake of a beef-steak dinner. 
Their dining-room is most appropriately fitted up; the doors, wainscot- 
ting, and oaken roof being carved with innumerable representations of 
gridirons. Indeed, every piece of furniture in the room either assumes 
the shape or is adorned with the emblem of that useful culinary imple- 
ment: while, suspended from the centre of the ceiling, hangs the original 
gridiron of the society, which, to say nothing of the many fires it with- 
stood in its days of usefulness, is the survivor of two conflagrations. Twice 
has the building in which it was preserved been burned to the ground, 
and twice, like another phoenix, has the renowned gridiron and cherished 
relic been rescued from the rains, This society, however, eschewing the 
appellation of a club, denominate themselves “ The Steaks,” and dedicate 
their meetings to “ Beef and Liberty.” 

Three clubs, still in existence, started into being about the same time 
as the Kit-kat: these are White's, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s—so named 
from the tavern-keepers at whose houses they were first established. Poli- 
ties and gambling were their principal bonds of union. White's was Tory; 
Brookes’s, Whig ; Boodle’s more a resort for quiet country gentlemen 
than active politicians. The latter is still the country-gentleman’s club ; 
to its committee are referred all disputes and misunderstanding connected 
with fox-hunting, and the decision is considered final ; while the two for- 
mer are less distinctively political than in the olden time, and gambling 
has long since died out with the six-bottle men. It was in the reign of 
the second George that these clubs, taking the management of their re- 
spective establishments into their own hands, laid the foundation of the 
modern system. At that time, the literary wits of a previous era had 
either died out, or slunk back into the obscure iosi e of Grub 
Street, poets and pamphleteers being effectually excluded from the new 
clubs by the high terms of subscription, as well as the ordeal of the ballot- 
box. e of the old rules of Brookes’s is, that “ every person playing at 
the new quinze table do keep fifty guineas before him.”” Gambling, how- 
ever, was ouly one of the many vices of that immoral and uniatellectual 
the period when Beau Nash flourished, and the Duke of Cumber- 
was friend and patron of Figge®the prize-fighter ; when Quin’s bra- 
tal personalities goes for wit; when Colley Cibber was poet-laureate ; 
and when. Samuel Johnson was glad to eat an eleemosynary plate of vic- 
tuals behind the screen in Cave’s back-shop. 

A stranger, when exploring that part of the west end of London which 
forms, as it were, a sort of neutral ground between the dwellings of the 
aristocracy on one side, and the more fashionable business streets on the 
other, cannot fail to be struck by Se magico of some twenty large 
buildings, thickly seattered over a compass of ground. If he in- 
quires to whom these splendid palaces belong, he will be told that they 
are club-houses ; and subsequent experience will inform him that the man- 
sions of the highest nobility, even the palace of the Queen, are inferior, in 

tof architectural decoration, to many of these remarkable edifices. 
, when our stranger is told that these buildings were erected by 
private associations, not with any view of gain, but merely for social and 
economical purposes, he must candidly confess that they are such as no 
other city in the world can exhibit. 

The internal arrangements and fi of the London club-Louses equal, 

do not surpass, in magnificence the architectural embellishments of 

Though no two of these establishments are perfectly alike, 
possess a general similarity of arrangement, which we shall 
our to describe. A noble entrance-ball is approached from 

a small and comparatively unornamented vestibule. A 
1- — receives all te and tL by _—— 
carry messages, is * — D, us of t e- 
guards the sac: intaslet the profane 
This trusty janitor must know every 
supposed to be able at all 
tact and discretion, to answer all inquirers re- 
whereabouts of any individual clubbist. Thus, he will tell 
member be in the house—at what time he generally is 
he be in the country, on the continent, or elsewhere. He 
however, know the private addresses of all the members, these 
rules of the club, to be given in confidence to the 
gentlemen, like the renowned Mulligan of Bally- 
y deseribed by Mr. eer. living ‘*there ;” that 
very much as regards fashionable locality, style, 
ceteras, from the club-house, to which their letters 
the vestibule, there generally is a small rece 
tion-room, where a stranger, who ma: happen to call upon a member, is 
if his manner semblance satisfy the experienced 
scrutiny of the Lye wt pigs There is a tribe of “ gents,” readily re- 
x the in lee y= Byene t.. peng s 7) linen, 
hands, faces, sparkling = > searching eyes, jargel 
Game aes Syne, y denote a certain class ef the pane 
Caucasian race. persons, on the strength of a legal fiction, con- 
nected with the well-known firm of Doe & Roe, ge to dmissi 
to most of the pablic and private places in England ; but they might as 
well attempt to invade the harem of the sultan as the sacred recesses of a 
club-house, Indeed, a learned judge not long since declared, in his official 
ity, that a club-house was a sanctuary inviolable by sheriff-officer, 
t, summons, executiea—in short, by the whole artillery and small-arms 
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Frem the entrance-hall branch off the various apartments on the ground- 
floor : one is a spacious or lounging room, amply supplied with 
writing materials fer the use of the members. Theo- 

to have written several of his novels on club-paper in 
of the Atheneum, and his favourite seat is still con- 
t of interest by the members of that club. Adjoining this 
is the coffee-room, differing in little, except its superior i- 
ficence, from the coffee-room of a first-class tavern. Rows of small tables, 
the sides, bend a wide open space in the centre. These 


kfast , from about ten in the 
tomime, the whole 
changed, and arrangements made for 


smaller Sas Woodie teahiag up ence Belts piste on 
a ts, w mem! m up snug little parties can 
dine togedher, and freely discuss affairs of re, Sitios,  busioem, 
unrestrained by the publicity of the coffee-room. Most clubs have a 
rs’ rooms, to which a member can invite a non-member friend to 

dine with him ; the non-member, however, cannot go into any other part 
of the house ; still, a club dinner is no penance to him, though the eater is 
exclusively confined to the strangers’ tment. 
On the ment, beneath the ground floor, are situated the main vital 
—_s of the establishment—the kitchen and the cellar. Our humble 
abilities are unequal to the task of describing these most important parts 
of —_ Pape 4 ; hor > 8 : the kitehen of the Reform, when 
under command o great “ gastronomic regenerator’ himself, 
has already been described in this Journal—so we shall at once pass 


pwards, 
From the hall, a grand staircase leads the way to the drawing-rooni, 


i 





an appearance as 
eye whom the melancholy Jacques met “ i’ the forest.” Could 
it possibly appear otherwise ? a drawing-room without ladies—a universe 
without its central suns! On “ visiting-days,” however, ladies are per- 


fitly embellish. Adjoining the drawing-room is the library, generally 
well stored with books and attended by a resident librarian. One club, 
the Athenwum, possesses upward of 25,000 volumes, and seta apart the 
considerable sum of £500 per annum for the li! alone. 
quting, Ge card-room is on the same floor as the library and drawing- 
room. In all clubs, games of mere chance are strictly forbidden, on pe- 
nalty of expulsion ; and the play permitted even at whist is half- 
-_— pointe. The billiard and smoking rooms are mostly situated on 

upper story. The extra expenses of the card and billiard tables are 








most costly elegance, | of his 
the 


mitted to have a peep at the dreary splendour, which they alone could | the 








| them, and not 


| defrayed by a small fee paid by each member who uses 
| out of the general fund ; it obviously being unjust that members who 


do not play should be called upon to contribute to the amusement of 
those who do. 
The club is aged by a ittee, carefully chosen from among the 





most scientific gourmands, and skilled connoisseurs in wines, on the roll 
of membership. The post is one of honour, but the responsibility is 
equally great, as the reputation of the club principally depends on the 
skill of the committee in the art of good living. Except on very impor- 
tant occasions, such as the appointment of a new cook, when certain ex- 
| perienced members are selected to assist the managing committee, the 
| latter rule absolute, and d the whole working-staff of the estab- 
| lishment. These consist of a secretary, hi ward, cook, butler, 
| coffee-room clerk, clerk of the kitchen, head and under waiters. The fe- 
| male servants are more particularly wader the superintendence of a ma- 

tron, and comprise, a still-room maid, who prepares tea and coffee, a nee- 
dle-woman, with a number of house and kitchen maids. One of the puz- 
zling peculiarities of club economy is, that the inferior servants are al- 
ways invisible. Possibly the greater part of the house-work is done 
at early hours in the morning; but however that may be, a man 
may be a member of a club for years without ever seeing one of the 
female servants. 

A French writer has, in a few words, given a fair general description 
of a London club. He says, it is a sort of private restaurant, with the 
| advantages of the very best viands, wines, cookery, and attendance at 
the lowest possible expense ; and, we may add, that the mode of transact- 
ing business is well calculated to prevent mistakes, and serve as a check 
upon each department. For instance, a member wishing to dine, fills up 
a printed form of dinner-bill with whatever dishes he may choose to se- 
lect from the carte of the day. The bill is then passed to the head-waiter, 
who sends it down to the clerk of the kitchen, and the latter appends the 
established price of each dish as it is sent up to the coffee-room. The bill 
thus filled up is passed to the butler, who, fn turn, charges in it whatever 
wine the member has ordered ; and it is then delivered to the coffee room 
clerk, who sums up the entire amount, adding a small charge for what is 
termed “ table-money.”’ This charge, which avera: from sixpence to 
a shilling, according to the rules of the club, is to defray the contingent 
expenses of the dinner—the clean cloth, vegetables, cheese, and other 
minor condiments. The bill is then presented to the member, and paid 
at sight ; for however much the various clubs may differ in their regula- 
tions, the spirit of the following rule, copied from the laws of the Carle- 
ton, is common to all : 

“Members are to pay their bills for every expense they incur in the 
club before they leave the house, the steward having positive orders not 
to —_ —— — any . on 

y way of consolation, however, for this -upon-deliv: system, 
member, if he has, or fancies he has, an cagtaas to me fn ar the 
charges, quality of viands, wines, or ing, can enter his protest on the 
back of the bill, which is duly laid before the committee, and seriously 
investigated. g 

A clubbist, for about half-a-crown, can get as good a dinner—exclusive 
of wine—at his club, as he would pay half-a-guinea for ata tavern ; more- 
over, he is not expected, whether he wants it or not, to drink a pint of 
wine “ for the good of the house ;” nor to give an evidently oy we 
shilling to the thankless waiter; all gratuities to club-servants g 
strictly forbidden. Previous to the establishment of clubs, the poor qn. 
tleman who found himself adrift on the great ocean of London life, 
but two choices—the extravagant tavern-dinner, or the cheap and nasty 
cut at the greasy and odorous cook-shop. Another element of cheapness 
in the club-system is, that no charge is made for bread, table-ale, sauces, 
or bat at dinner—that is to say, 
he tables are changed at four o’clock. Consequently, a member 

on bread and ale, free of ¢' ; or if he order cold meat, 
the den on of luncheon, make a 








A person who desires admission to a club must be 
conded by two or more members ; his name is then 
dates’ book ; but his election does not take 
occurring in the club by deaths or 1 the previous names 
on the same book have admitted or rejected. wy ene ong 
several thousand names on the candidates’ lists of the London clabs. Not 
long since, the Athenwum, which consists of 1500 members, had no less 
than 1600 candidates waiting in regular order for admission. The elec- 
tion is by ballot. In some of the smaller and more aristocratic clubs, a 
single black ball excludes the anxious aspirant ; but the majority of clubs 
are not so ridiculously particular ; generally speaking, one black ball in 
ten is the fatal number equivalent to rejection. Immediately after an 
election, the secretary ites to the successful candidate, enclosing a 
printed copy of the club-rales, and requesting prompt payment of the 
entrance-fees and annual subscription for the current year. When these 
are paid, and not till then, the newly elected member is entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of his clab. As may naturally be ' 
entrance-fees and annual subscriptions of the varicus London clubs di 
——— Ae amount. a entrance-fees vary —_ eight guineas 
to y. owest annual subscription is five, the highest ten guineas : 
in most clubs, however, it is not more than six. 

Our limits, even if it were desirable, do not admit a detailed descrip- 
tion of the London clubs. Suffice it to say, that four are military and 
naval ; three, political ; one at least claims to be literary ; one repre- 
sents universities ; another consists solely of gentlemen wo have 
travelled in foreign parts ; while the remaining clubs, though they do 
not claim any particularly distinctive character, may be described as 
compounds of the above, strengthened by a further intermingling with 
the legal, mercantile, and financial elements of the community. 


Sete aoe 


A DIALOGUE ON DICKENS AND HIS CRITICS. 


Hylas.—There is nothing more unfair in criticism than to judge an au- 
thor by the standard he has created for himself. The minor plays of 
is discredited becont by ini acon tic “ 

se their is 
portions of a “ Macbeth’’ pelpyey ney eee 

Philonous.—One need not go to the Elizabethan writers for proofs of 
+ we ga when we have a case before us in the person of Mr. Charles 

ens, 

Hylas.—Y ou allude to the jon of “ Little Dorrit.” Let us 
pose that the author of this work ap for the first time, and 
this uction at the feet of the critical public. How it would have 

out from everything around it. Everyone would have felt that 


st 
here was a new power developed or developing. The humour, the 


and se- 
on the candi- 
till—through vacancies 


ption, the enlarged sympathies, 


the child in a — 
that domestic Caliban is tinctured with ion. 

Hylas.—The contrast is not more forced than that between Ariel and 
Caliban ; and with regard to the portrait of Quilp, I may quote the words 
of a distinguished critic referring to Shakes 8 kindved creation : “It 
is not pretended that such beings are, but if they are, they will be as he 
has pictared them.” Against this let us set the artistic skill with which 
everything that concerns Quilp is drawn, the perfect keeping of his life, 
his environments, and his d With regard to the structure of the 
story, find me, amongst the boasted = that — the unities, 
any one that can excite that breathless interest which we all feel in the 
long, painful journey of the old man and the child; and with regard to 
the pathos, find me an equal amongst any one of the writers of “ senti- 
ment” whom England has delighted to honour. 

Phil.—If I cannot do that, I fear that I can find you many writers now, 
of no mean authority, who are trying to prove that the god of our idola- 
try is nothing but a brazen image. 

Hylas.—They attempt to pull down the idol more for political than for 
literary reasons. Mr. Dickens, in common with all men of quick sym- 

athies and high imagination, is totally opposed to what he considers the 

ard, dry, unfeeling dogmas of political economy. He looks round upon 
society, and he sees much injustice, much misery, much poverty, and 
much crime. Not believing in the great economical doctrine of “ let 
alone,” he cries out for more government, and knowing the present gov- 
ernment to be bad, he cries out for better government, echoing the old 
cry of “ red tape,”’ and adding two new cries in the sha: “ Barnacles”’ 
and “ Circumlocution Office.” Now, if there is one principle thoroughly 
established, it is this, that — which a government undertakes can 
be better and more economically performed by individuals acting under 
the stimulus of private gain. And for this reason, that with individuals 
there is the ape ee ruin if they fail. with a government there is no such 
=. In the first case it is the Bankruptcy Court, in the second a 

grant. 

Phil.—Yes ; and I do not see that any care exercised, by examination 
or otherwise, in the selection of public servants, will obviate this ; for if 
you grant the power to discharge an official in any case of misman- 
agement—and examination is useless without this,—you must entrast it 
to the care of some higher official, who will have no interest in executing 
80 di le a task ; and whea an occasion arises the natural indo- 
lence of man will find a hundred excuses for remitting the sentence. 

Hylas.—Exactly ; and this brings us to the logical conclusion, that as 
all government administration is necessarily bad, the true object of re- 
formers is to endeavour to reduce rather than improve it. “ Red ”? 
is an old grievance, not worth the power that has been expended 
it. In many cases it is synonymous with order and method ; and those 
people who consider mach government to be good, surely ought not to 
cut out these two qualities from the system. 

Phil.—Mr. Dickens flies in the face of political economy, forget 
its great msel 


that does not conceal the art, and that the drawing of 
exaggerati: 


be exacted for the smallest amount of pay ; when they work out the the- 
demonstrate that the only real cure for the social 
regards marriage, and a check 

the production of men; it is not the pousumptases tnacet on the leat 
preaching to his fellow worm, it is not even the onesided theorist, who 
says,—* these principles are good, these principles are bad,” it is the 
™m J = dissecting the little world beneath him, and without 
prejudice, without passion, without poetry, without delusions—often- 

times, it may be, with a heavy heart, laying bare the innermost 


of the 
—The duties of poetry are well defined. They are the 
the human mind, the education of the emotive 


Phil.—His opponents do not add to 
his political principles, when they endeavour 
derful literary merit, by treating him as one 
mic writers, the Jan Steen of literature, whose mission it 
men grin and silly women cry—perhaps the most eminent buffoon of 


gF 


ve put u record, 
estimate of the value of 
love to picture him far from 
those delicate and beautiful 
the children of his pen. 
him sitting with his 
seems worn and sad, 





thos, the poetic command of language, the photographic fidelity of 
< aud the k ige of the worki 


the human heart—all these qualities would at once have been admitted, 
and all existing fiction literature would have been searched iu vain for a 
1. But while the divine harmony of the “ Old Curiosity Shop” 

atill in the ear, while the incomparabie pictures of that most per- 


old master weak and artificial in ; but how largely is 
such a declaration seasoned with ingputieda, enic forgetfulness of the 
fount from which the criticism is drawn ? 

Phil.—True. 1 quite agree in your estimate of the literary value of 
pai erway J my ah To me there is a charm even in the eviden- 
ces of indecision of design in the chapters of the work. I enter 
into the innermost confidence of the author. I see the vague idea grow 
by degrees under the inspired touch, till it is moulded at last into the 
perfect creation. 


Hylas.—The undecided tone at the opening of this exquisite prose poem 
may have arisen from the writer being unconscious at the time of the 
wer of pathos within him. Wonderful as “ Pickwick” was—profusely 
uxuriant in characters all individually marked, and indicating in their 
their peculiar characteristics, 
objective force of Mr. Dickens’s 





still we had yet no sign 


in my 





beng on are present to the eye, it is easy to declare any new effort of | G 


8 sufficient answer to those who deny i 





And yet 
a mere buffoon, and nothing more? 
—s yer of the olden time, who wrote K 


| 


A LECTURER ON BEAUTY. 


One of the greatest and most admirable inventions of the present 
is that men have devised the art of taking their own past lives to market, 
and making a handsome thing out of the faults and follies of which 
have been guilty. Tom Moore probably thought he was doing a smart 
thing when, day ae, he booked the sayings and doings of the Whig 
lords who feasted him, tof his widow, 
and as a sort of literary insurance on his own life. But Tom Moore 
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was 
much behind the great practitioners of the present day. *They sell them- 
selves duriog their own lifetime, and personally eat and the pro- 
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complete account of the varions little artifices. manceuvres, and dodges west of the sources of these streams lies the Punjab, constituting the ex- 
by which he had for a long series of years made his way to the bottom of treme province of the Bengal Presideney, and at Allababad, where the 
ir purses. pe : , two rivers unite, commences a succession of districts terminating with 
A eximple, however, soon spreads; and so many people have | Lower Bengal, in which insurrection has either never broken out or has 
something to repent of, that the only wonder is that, when they find that been successfully put down. It is between the two points thus definable, 
their ours will pay to know what they have done and seen, there | or, as may be more precisely expressed. between Allahabad to the routh- 
should not be a perfect glut in the market of dubious autobiographies. east and Umballah to the north-west, that the disturb d territories lie. 
The poor wretch who lately escaped from the charge ) 
Little tried to make ca: ital out of the interest and horror attaching to) Bengal in those days being governed by Viceroys, and the Punjab bav- 
him and to the crime of which he was suspected. He announced that he | ing passed into the hands of the Sikbs. In the usual territorial nomen- 
would lecture publicly on the trae history of the murder, but, to the | clature of India they are described as the North-Western Provinees, hay- 
credit of the meiropolis, no audience was to be found, except a do- | ing become attached as new districts in the extension of our Empire to 
am potions and reporters ; and so Spollen burst into tears, and asked | the already settled dominions of Bengal. It was once in contemplation 
whether, even if he were the most guilty man alive, he was to be left to, to raise these provinces into a fourth Presidency, with a title taken from 
starve. However, if he failed, a rival lecturer has lately met with asuc- | Agra, but the idea was never carried out. It is in this great district that 
cess that will, we think, greatly reassure and comfort all those who are the revolt in its worst and most dangerous features has been raging, and 
paring to go into the same branch of business. Lola Montes has been | if the city of Agra be taken as a centre a comparatively small circuit will 
leotaniag in Canada, and the topic she chose was “Female Beaaty.”’ | include all the spots at which operations of immediate importance are 
Now, if we reflect who the lecturer is, what are the feats that have made | now pending. 
her name notorious, the parposes with which she has herself studied the | In considering the nature of the work before the British Commanders 
subject of * Female Beauty,” and the profits she has made out of her | it must be recollected that mutiny and treason have released from their 
study, we must own that there was something almost sublime in her fac- | standards—Regulars, Irregulars, and Contingents included —between 
ing a respectable audience, and enlarging on this theme. Fielding, ia | 80,000 and 100,000 soldiers, many of them disciplined and organized on 
his Jonathan Wild, says that what he admired in his hero was, that he was| the best British model, and all of them trained more or less to the use 
traly and thoroughly great, and did not mar his greatness by any of those of modern arms. Of this enormous host a large proportion has, no | 
compaactions aud qualms, or any of that uneasiness in the presence of | doubt, contented itself with simple desertion, and has not taken the field 
virtuous persons, which so often lower characters that are only half so am- | against its rulers ; but, on the other hand, the insurgents in arms have 
bitious. Lola Montes has the same thoroughness, and does notsaffer her | been joined by all the villains and marauders representing the scum of 
greatness to lie under any drawback of the kind which Fielding depre- | an Oriental population in the ferment of a revolt. Altogether it may 
cates. And it must be owned that the world responds very easily to the | be reckoned that at least 100,900 men in the guise of desperate mutinecrs, 
claims of thorough greatness, and the fact that the lecture was well at- | disbanded ruffians, or professional thieves, are now at large in the North- 
tended, and was fully reported in the local papers, shows that there ex- | Western Provinces of India. The chief hold of this murderous swarm is 
ists in society a large amount of that quality which bas no precise name, | Delhi, which appears to be the favourite resort of those particular traitors 
but which is the exact opposite of hypocrisy, and may be described as | who retaiu a certain military organization, and who can carry with them 
the homage paid by virtue to vice. arms or plunder to the common stock. A notable instance of the rein- 


of murdering Mr. | They comprehend the central seats of the old Mogul Power, Oude and | gars were hanged. 





With a profound knowledge of human nature, the lecturer took bigh | 
ground at once, and set out with being sentimental, reflective, and pocti- | 
cal. She mourned, though, perhaps, rather ungratefully, over the very 
little which it takes to make a man a fool, when he has a pretty face to 
look at. “ Alas,” she said, “Iam ashamed to think what small things 
will often move the strongest and bravest of men. Many times in my life, in 
the company of kings and nobles, have I been forced with sadness to re- 
flect on the words of the sublime Milton, in which he speaks of woman | 
as— 


Pair no doubt, and worthy well 
bn cherishing, thy honour, and thy love, 
Not thy subjection. 

This great—thoroughly and completely great. That the lecturer 
—kno herself, and aleo knowing that her audience knew, how it was 
that shehad occasionally found herself in the company of kings and nobles 
—shou e gravely proclaimed when ia the midst of that eleva- 
ted society, ber mind was absorbed in Milton, and overcome with sadness 
at the consideration of the facility with which men are enslaved by wo- 
men, is perfeet. It is unsw le and inimitable. The impudence of 
autobiography can go no further. But she was far too clever to remain 
where her auditoragnust soon have begun to distrast her. 
So she appealed to their weakest side at once, and went on with a criti- 
cism on the different styles of beauty observable in leading members of 
the aristocracy of Eagland and France. She informed them that the Du- 
chess of Sutherland “‘ moved a natural queen, and was the gon of the 
beaatifal aristocracy of England.” Then, again, when Lola last saw Eu- 
génie (the Empress), “she was certainly one of the most vivacious, witty, 
and sprightly women in Paris.” In passing she took occasion to scoff at 
the taste of Lord Brongham, who, she said, admired only ladies like those 
of Coustantinople, with whom cerpulency is a beauty. If the provincial 
mind of the colonies is like the provincial mind of England, this was a 
bait sure to take. A lecture must be a success when the names of du- 
ehesses and empresses are handled so freely, and their persons and man- 
ners touched on with such an air of perfect knowledge, and even patron- 
(ping superiority. Then, what a treat to know that the famous ex-chancel- 
lor loves a fat woman! There could be no resisting this, and we predict for 
Lola the most brilliant success, not only in Canada, but in the States, if 
but pursne this line with energy, and collect or invent a sufficleat 
store of anecdotes about great people over here. 

But every lecturer who can be called anything like a lecturer knows 
that it is part of the office to make a moral coup, and that excellent ad- 
vice is incladed in the return which the audience expect for their entrance 

. y, as the lecture wore on, got moral, but in a 
" exalted nature over art. She decried al! cosmetics, 


F 


i 


bath,” she said, “which was universal everywhere bat in Britain and 
America, was the best wash that could be desired.” Now this is 4 — 
advice, and what makes it peculiarly opie when falling 

such lips, it is likely to be followed. One of advantages which 


less liable to suspicion. 

a lady turns out of a comfortable dressing-room, and walks 
joining cleanliness on persons who sit 
fireplace, and economy 


once a week, her lessons are apt to fail, because there is not a sufficient 
parity of circumstances between the er and her hearers. But no 
one can suspect Lola of * talkin * She cannot be enjoining ob- 
servances which are all very well for her, but do not concera her neigh- 
bours. She has had practically, and as a matter of mere business, to con- 
sider how she could well ; and if she says that a woman who wants 
to preserve good looks should bathe, no one can fancy sie only says so 
because moralists hold up cleanliness as a virtae. There must be some- 
thing real in cold when such a woman can praise it, and the hap- 
Piest effect be 


ted from the spur she has given to that virtue 
whieh is next to godliness. 
the condlusion 
















And she even went further, and got more 
of her discourse. She turned from the body to 
: ry conducive a high education might be 
tion of beauty. “ A well cultivated mind,” she said, 
gave not only eloquence to the tongue but lustre to 
jon to the cheek, and lightened up the whole person as 
very body thought.” The little girls of Canada will 
bow why at an early age they are made to learn grammar 
and arithmetic, and how a strict attention to the instructive remarks 
hs their papas may hereafter be rewarded by the rapid conquest of a 


ver. 
“Lola moralized much and well,” observes a Canadian journalist ; 





forcements thus contributed was furnished in the reports of the last mail, 
which stated that the mutinous garrisons of Moradabad, Bareilly, and 
Shabjehanpore—all stations in the immediate viciaity—had marched ivto 
Delhi in military array, with infantry, cavalry, artillery, and treasure, 
under the very eyes of the besiegers. They will be followed, in all pro- 
bability, by the isons of Neemuch and Nusseerabad, who were so 
roughly handled in the sortie from Agra, and deterred from any further 
designs upon this fort. The loss of life, however, in their daily en- 
counters with the British, from internal discord, and from epidemic dis- 
ease is reputed to be so great in Delhi that these succours, which in the 
very nature of things must be terminable, probably do little more than 
keep up the rebel strength at hcad-quarters to its original height ; in- 
deed, we receive a convincing proof to this effect in the announcement 
that, after all their reinforcements, they are as incapable as ever of mak- 
ing any impression on our position. There are bat two other points at 
which the insurgents muster in any considerable numbers—Bithoor and 
Lucknow. The former of these is the residence of that treacherous and 
cowardly assassin Nena Sahib, who after his butchery of women and chil- 
dren at Cawnpore bas intreonched himself near his own abode with a force 
computed at 20,000 men. The latter has attracted and is occupying the 
bulk of the mutineers in Oude, the numbers of whom appear to range, ac- 
cording to the variation of reports, from 12,000 to 20,000, 
The operations exciting the deepest interest at the present moment are 
not those proceeding before Delhi, but those which are conducted inde- 
pendently of our principal foree. At Delhi, as an assault upon the city 
has ceased to be considered immediately desirable, and as our army, 
though comparatively small, has shown itself decidedly superior to the 
rebels, affairs are not likely, perhaps, just yet to undergo any material 
change. We infliet daily loss upon the revolters with little injury to our- 
selves ; our men are remarkably healthy and in admirable spirits, and the 
camp is purged of all traitorous elements. It is to this point, moreover, 
that the succours constantly despatched from the Punjab, whether of dis- 
engaged Europeans or native levies, are directed, and the aggregate force 
bas now assumed strength caleulated both to inspire the surrounding dis- 
triets with a salutary awe, and to yield a solid result when more active 
proceedings are decided on. It is in the lower country, and especially 
in the vicinity of Cawnpore, that the movements of our troops are so in- 
teresting, and their success, on bebalf of our beleaguered countrymen, 80 
earnestly to be desired. 

The object of the Indian Government was, of course, to despatch rein- 
forcements to the North-Western Provinces, and ultimately to Delbi, 
with all the expedition possible ; but from Delhi to Calcutta the distance is 
no less than 900 miles, Such, however was the energy employed, and so 
extraordinary the means of transport adopted, that the very regiments 
which but the otber day were advancing into the interior of Persia have 
already crossed bayonets with their unworthy enemies on the banks of the 
Ganges. But there was something to be done on the way. Allahabad 
itself, and, below Allahabad, Benares, had been the scene of mutiny ; nor 
was it till order bad been restored in these parts that the long-expected 
succours could ascend the country. The actual vanguard was represen- 
ted by a detachment of one of the Madras European Regiments, (Fusi- 
jeers), which had been pushed on by Colonel Neill, and behind them fol- 
lowed the main body under General Havelock, some 1,800 strong. 

The 2,000 troops, small as the number may seem, constitute the force 
on which, for the time, the relief of Lucknow, the chastisement of Nena 
Sahib, and the ascendency of our arms, not simply before Delhi, but 
throughout the North-Western Provinces, have depended. Had there 
been nothing to divert him on the march General Havelock would, of 
course, have effected as soon as practicable bis junction with the army at 
Delhi, but it became imperatively necessary that he should both encoun- 
ter the triumphant assassins of Cawnpore, and relieve the handfull of our 
countrymen environed by rival murderers at Lucknow. In these opera- 
tions, according to the last accounts, he had so far succeeded as to have 
utterly routed Nena Sabib in two or three engagements and drivea him 
into his fortified position at Bithoor. At this spot he was only some fifty 
miles from Lucknow, but the broad stream of the Ganges intervened, and 
it was obviously undesirable, by marching immediately on the latter 
city, to leave upon his flank, with opportunities of operating upon his 
rear, 80 strong a force as that which Nena Sabib still beld together. We 
believe, therefore, that he will at once have attacked this miscreant in 
his intrenchments, and we trust, notwithstanding the great disproportion 
of forces, that the bayonets of our men may have exacted a first instal- 
ment of the penalties incurred by inhuman murder and gratuitous trea- 
son. The troops of this moveable column, though few in number, inclade 
the seasoned soldiers of Bushire and Kooshab ; they carry the Enfield 
rifle, they are flushed with victory, and burning with indignation at the 
atrocities they have witnessed. 





“and when in this vein, drew forth the heartiest applause.” We can 
imagine the deep satisfaction with which the lecturer must have read 
these words, and felt the great encouragement she was giving to all 
those who aspire to walk in her and see what they can make 
the public stand. It is curious to look back to the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and think of the changes which the society of North America 
has undergone since their time. There is a 
which was not dreamt of in their stern Old Testament morality. The 
would not have appreciated the elevating doctrine of a woman bathing 
4ild she is marketable, gnd would have cut short Lola’s lecture in the 
most u manner. But now Lola “moralizes mach and well,” 
and her mofalizing is received with rapturous applause. The audience 
like to have a little morality from her, and she is as willing to sell them 
that as anything else. And we may flatter ourselves that this is the first 
century in the history of mankind, and a British settlement the only place 
in the world, in which the thing was possible. What would an ancient 


of human morals from the tutelage of J 


fer it to the guardianship of Venus Calipyge? And although, on the 


Continent, there would 


and would excuse her the quotations from Milton and the praises of a re- 

offehoots that an audience 
a woman who has made herself 
and bas gone through infinite 
adventures, come undauntedly before them, and heighten the piquancy | Times, Sept 
of her looks and reputation by giving utterance to the language of an 


fined intellect. It is only in Britain and ber 
ean really relish the enj it of havi 
notorious throughout civilized worl 


edifying morality.— London paper, August 29. 
—s——— 
INDIA. 
THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


We entertain, indeed, no apprehensions of the miscarriage of a force 
| like this; the question is, whether its success is likely to have been de- 
| cided enough or prompt enough to relieve the garrison of Lucknow from 
| its dangers. There, in fact, is the spot on which anxiety is now concen- 


trated. At other stations the crisis, with better or worse fortune, has 


been endured, but the result at Lucknow is yet unknown. We think, | the revolvers for her husband and 
dea! in the present day | however, nothwithstanding the deplorable loss sustained in the death of 


Sir H. Lawrence, that the circumstances reported are encouraging. It is 
} distinct asserted in the Indian journals that the rebels at this place 
are beginning to experience the disability predicted at first, in the want 


THE MUTINEERS AT DELHI IN WANT OF PERCUSSION CAPS. 


y advantage gained by the rebels, they may make sure that it wil 


of munitions. They have still firelocks and powder, but they bave no enough to fa 
percussion caps, and cannot manufacture them, while balls were also said , wh 
to be failing them for their cannon. What is of more value, however, | be had delivered her who was 
than these reports is the communication made from Lucknow itself by 
Sir H. Lawrence’s successor in the command, that be considered himself 
able, dating from the 8th of July, to hold out for six weeks. This would 
Greek have said if we had told him that we had decided to take the care | leave ample time for General Havelock’s force to dispose of Nena Sahib, 
iter and Minerva, and to trans- | and march afterwards to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, a yd 
which it appears reasonable to presume that the very presence and ope- : 
y be many persons who would like to hear ration of a victorious column of troops at less then 5 miles’ the national fortitude of a body of men could be 
they wotld have the performance in private, would of itself exert some impression upon a dastardly rabble. Most 
anxiously. however, do we oe — — “4 that the ar- 
rival of efficient euccours, either the remainder of the Chinese force, or 
that from the Cape, or that from these shores, has finally reseased our pe on Ete ged wee usu png a —— 
a. from their straits and our countrymen from their perils.— There are Clivee, we verily believe, to be found in every garrison in In- 


The Bengal Hurkaru, of July 20, says :—“ The success at Cawnpore will | were performed by e 
probably save the north-west, and, however complete may be any tem- | who yet came forth with all credit and honour from scenes like these. 


wrested from them in due time. It is now known that Neville Cham- | tude, sharing the peri 
berlain has joined the force of Sir Henry Barnard at Delhi with upwards | fastly supporting, in the sufferings of a flight or a siege, trials which 
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which they bad no means of manufacturing. This proves to have been 
literally the care at Cawnpore, where many of the muskets had been con- 
verted into matchlocks—with what prospect of efficiency may be easily 
guessed.” 
RETRIBUTION, 

The Madras Atheneum says :—In the neighbourhood of Benares a tre- 
mendous retribution is goiug oa, for we hear that in one day 30 Zemin- 
: Au attempt to reeapture the place has been made 
by a body of Rajpoots, but they were defeated, and 100 of them killed 
Major Haliburton, of the 78th Higulayders, commanded. 

THE BATTLE BEFORE AGRA. 
“ The General (Havelock) will march to relieve Agra. There a gal- 
lant action has been fought, which can hardly be called a victory, and yet 
of which the moral effect has, I think, been considerable. The mutineers 
from Neemuch had long been known to be marching upon that city ; on 
the 4th of this month they were understood to be within a few miles of 
the cantonments, The Kotah Contingent (140 horse, 350 foot, and 2 guns) 
was first ordered out to meet them, probably that it might be got rid of, 
for there were great doubts as to its fidelity, doubts which were justified 
by its going over to the rebels en masse, as soon as they came in sight. 
That afternoon every European in the station, except the troops and some 
of the militia, moved into the fort. The enemy, 10,000 strong, with eight 
guns, encamped four miles from the city, on the road to Futteypore Sikri. 
There they were attacked the next day by a force from the fort, consist- 
ing of about half the 3rd Europeans, Capt. D’Oyly’s battery, and the 
horse and foot militia. A desperate action ensued, which lasted for three 
hours, The enemy fell back under the fire of our artillery, and occupied 
a village in the rear, which was gallantly carried under a galling 
fire by the 3d Europeans, while their guns were silenced by ours, but not 
till Capt. D’Oyly had received a mortal wound. There being no cavalry, 
However, to follow up the success, and ammunition failing, the little force 
was obliged to retreat, and did co in an orderly manner, though under 
fire of the enemy. The fort was reached shortly before dusk. Of about 
500 men engaged, 49 were killed or mortally wounded, and 92 wounded 
tess seriously, making a total of 141, a convincing proof of the severity 
of the action. The mutineers entered the deserted cantonments and ut- 
terly destroyed them. But then, instead of sitting down before the fort, 
as I am inclined to think they might have done, had they not been so gal- 
lantly met, they turned off towards Mattra, with the evident intention of 
joining the rebels ia Delhi.— Bombay letter, July 30. 


THE DESIRE TO GET AT THE MUTINEERS, 


The following are extracts from the letter of a young officer just ar- 
rived in Bengal, dated Chinsureh, July 11 :— 
“ Here I am, you see, far on my way to Delhi and Cawnpore. We disem- 
barked at Calcutta on the 4th, and arrived here next day, this place being 
only 26 miles from Calcutta. We are about to start for the Deer Pro- 
vinces, via Allahabad, Benares, &c., and I assure you long for the day 
that brings us face to face with these scoundrelly cowards. Were I to 
write you an account of the awful deeds the mutineers have perpetrated 
you would not, could not, believe it. Such horrible, indescribable bar- 
barities were surely never way before. You in England will not 
hear the worst, for the truth is so awful that the newspapers dare not 
publish it. The soldiers are furious, and whenever they get at the mati- 
neers depend upon it the revenge will be commensurate with the outrages 
that caused it. Very little is said among the men or officers, the subject 
is too maddening ; but there is a curious expression disceraible in every 
face when it is mentioned—a stern compression of the lips and a fierce 
glance of the eye, which show that when the time comes no mercy will 
be ehowa to those who have shown none. I will only disgust you with 
two Instances ; but, alas! there are ouly too many similar ones :— 
“ An officer and his wife were tied to trees, their children were tortured 
to death before them, and portions of their flesh crammed dowa their 
pareats’ throats ; the wife then ravished before her husband—he mati- 
= in a manuer too horrible to relate—then both were burat to 
eath, 
“Two young ladies named ———— (very pretty), were seized at Delhi, 
stripped naked, tied on a cart, taken to the Bazaar, and there violated. 
Luckily for then they soon died from the effects of the brutal treatment 
they received. 

“Can you wonder that, with stories like the foregoing (and there are 
plenty such), we feel more like fiends than men? Our fellows have 
crossed their bayonets and sworn to give no quarter, and I pray that God 
may give me health and strength until_we settle with these scoundrels. 
I will write no more on this subject, for ‘tis too maddening.” * * * 


A VICTORY WITHOUT Loss. 


At Fattebpore the mutinecers under Nena Sahib had been thrice de 
feated by the British troops. On the morning of the 17th June General 
Havelock, who left Allababad with about Eur sisting 
of the 54th Regiment, 78th Highlanders, Madras Fusileers, and a com- 
pany of Royal Artillery—attacked and totally defeated the oo ge 
capturing eleven guns, and scattering their forces io utter confusion in 
the direction of Cawnpore. By two harassing marches he had joined 
Major Renaud’s advanced column three hours belore daylight, and ar- 
rived, about eight o'clock, four miles from Futtehpore, where he encamped. 
The enemy advanced out of Futtehpore, and opened fire upon a recon- 
naissance under Col. Tytler, Gen. Havelock marched with eight guna in 
the cenire, under Capt. Maude, Royal Artillery, forming the whole of the 
infantry in quarter-distant columa in support. Capt. Maude’s fire electri- 
fied the enemy, who abandoned gun afier gun, and were then driven by 
our skirmishers and columns through garden inclosures and the streets of 
Futtehpore in complete confusion. This splendid victory was gained 
without a single casuality on the side of the British, not a man being 
touched by the fire of theenemy. The enemy’s strength was said to have 
been two regiments of cavalry, three of infantry, and eleven guns, which 
were all captured. 
The following order by Brigadier-Gen, Havelock, C.B., for which we 
are ‘ndebted to a 7% Observer extra, dated the 23d June, was issued 
afte: the action at Futtehpore :— 
“ Brigadier-Gen. Havelock, C.B., thanks his soldiers for their arduous exer- 
tions yesterday, which produced, in four hours, the strange result of a whole 
army driven from a stron; mag post tion, eleven guns captured, and their whole force 
scat! to the winds, the loss of a single British soldief! To what ia 
this astonishing effect to be attributed? To the fire of the British Artillery, ex- 
ceeding in jity and precision all that the oy ee has ever wit- 
neased in his not short career ; to the power of the rifle in British $ 
to British pluck—that good quality which has survived the revolution of the 
hour ; to the blessing Almighty God in a most righteous cause—the 
cause of justice, humanity, trnth, and good 
IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED. 

Among the tragic incidents of the revolt perbaps none is more 
touching than the fate of Captain Skene, the Superintendent of the 
Jhansi district and his wife. They, with an officer named Gordon and 
some peons, shut themselves , a a small round tower, and gal- 
lantly resisted the attack of a 4 of the rebels. The wife | 

is friend, and they kept up a 
fatal fire, killing thirty-seven of the miscreants. But the number 
of the latter was overwhelming, and they began to swarm into the fort. 
Skene saw that all was lost, and nobly resolved 4 yw his wife = the 
atrocities trated by the say: upon every Englishwoman unha; 

Fall into their hands. “Vie clasped her in a last embrace, pad 
her a last kiss, and shot her dead ; then, triamphing in the thought that 
dear to him from the unutterable 
brutalities of the assailants, he tarned the weapon on himself, drew the 
trigger, and fell a corpse upon the body of his wife. The bloodthirsty 
fiends could but wreak their malice upoa senseless clay. 
THE ANGLO SAXON PACES DANGER. 

If a writer of fiction were to imagine the circumstances under which 
most severely tried, he 
could hardly invent conditions more calculated for the test than those 
under which our countrymen have been surprised in Hindostan. 

Most nobly have they stood the trial. There is scarcely a station in 








government in India.” 


dia, and found even, as Clive was found, among the civilians. It deserves 
especially to be noticed that many of the acts of intrepidity recorded 
men who were not soldiers, but Englishmen only, and 


1 | Women, too, have conducted themselves with the most invincible forti- 
ls and privations of their protectors, and stead- 


The scene on which the active operations of our Indian forces are now | of four thousand men. It it there that we may expect to hear of the next | might well be considered unendurable. How ladies delicately nurtured, 


concentrated assumes, comparison with the territorial proportions of the 





permanc 
Empire, very narrow dimensions, and admits of being readily brought | supposed, by the occupation ef Cawnpore. We were informed on Satar- 


nt advantage, the safety of Lucknow being secured, it is to be | and enfeebled even beyond their natoral weakness by the climate of Hin- 


dosta’ ld bave survived such bardsbips as usually attended an es- 
cape from the Saou of murder has appeared inconceivable even to Indi- 





under a comprehensive view. The Ganges and the Jumna measure ha day by a native that the rebellion could not last much longer, becanse 
their course the entire length of the plains of Hindostan. To the north-} the rebels must have nearly exbausted their stock of percussion-caps, 


ane themselves. 
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There has been no faintheartedaess anywhere—neither among officers 
robbed of their men, nor among civilians transformed suddenly into sol- 
diers. In every instance we see the coolness and courage of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Our countrymen meet the calls of this murderous surprise | 
as they would do those of any ordinary duty. If there is a fort in the | 
place, they retire to it with the women and children, extemporize -defen- 
ces, invent substitutes for all that is lacking, and hold out to the last. 
If there is no place of protection and no resource but flight, man and wife 
run the gauntlet together through the swarms of murderers around them, 
and either save their lives or sell them dearly. If there is anything like | 
a chance of fighting on an open field no odds are refused, nor have any | 
hitherto proved too great to be overcome. Even the sortie from Agra, | 
though in the engagement which followed the rebels had 1,200 horse and 
the British ouly 18,—and those volunteers,—was neither without honour 
nor without success. Captain D’Oyly’s death in this combat was as glo- 
rions as any at Inkermana or Alma. Though mortally wounded, he sat 
upon a tumbril and coatinued to give the word of command to bis artil- 
lery until the scanty ammunition of the little army was exhausted. — 
he firat prospect before the eyes of all on these terrible occasions 

mast have been that of inevitable death ; indeed, we know from the let- 
ters of the survivors that this was actually the case, But, though de- 
struction thus stared them in the face, the condition seems to have been 
ealmly accepted, with the resolution only to better it, as far as Provi- 
dence might grant, by courage and self-reliance. In no instance have 
Eoglishmen been wanting to themselves. They have either escaped 
death by dexterity and daring, or encountered it like Christians and sol- 
diers. The dangers and the horrors were a thousand times as great as 
those of a pitched battle, and yet they were faced with a determination 
and self-possession which went far to disarm them. It has been the same 
in the field. Although for some time the mass of mutineers in Delhi 
must bave outnumbered our little force as largely as the particular bands 
of murderers did the European inmates of a station, we have never been 
otherwise than victorious in a combat. The rebels come out against us 
five to one in number, and fight as men fight with balters round their 
necks and the black flag flying over their beads, but the discipline which 
they retain from our instruction and the despair whieh they imbibe from 
thelr situation are vain together. We are told, indeed, that the same 
men will never venture twice against the bayonets of the British lines, 
but that each successive sortie represents an accession of traitors, who 
have been admitted to share the quarters of the garrison upon condition 
of going out once to battle. It will be strange indeed if, after such 
manifestation of national valour, our power in India should not be 
stronger than before.—/bid. 


THE NEW COMMANDER BEFORE DELHI. 

Major-Gen. Reed, C.B., who was appointed to the 1 of the 
troops before Delhi on the death of Gen. Barnard, is an officer of experi- 
ence, and has seen much service. He entered the army in 1813, and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo. Since he has commanded a division 
of the Bengal 5 he has np in several important engage- 
ments, In 1846 Major-Gen. Reed commanded a brigade of the army of 
the Sutlej, and was wounded ; and had a horse killed under him at the 
battle of Ferozeshah. A medal was conferred upon him for his bravery 
upon this occasion. 





REVOLT AT HYDERABAD—THE ROWILLAS SUOT DOWN. 

From Hyderabad (Deccan) the capital of the Nizam’s dominions, we 
learn that a serious rising occurred fo that city on the 18th July. About 
four thousand Budmashes, led by three hundred Rohillas, marched upon 
the residency to demand the release of the Jemadar of the lst Nizam’s 
cavalry, who had been caught and delivered over to the resident by Salar 
Jung. Major Davidson acted with much decision, and opened fire upoo 
the rabble from several guns, which caused them to disperse. Several 
of the Robillas and others were killed, and many of them made prisoners 
by the Nizam’s mercenaries. The leader of the Rohillas, who was mor- 
tally wounded, was afterwards captured. The city has since remained 
quiet. To prevent any further outbreaks of the turbulent Rohillas, who 
are believed to be ripe for sedition, the wing of the 12th lancers, stationed 
at Kirkee, has been ordered to Hyderabad, and is now en route t d 





_ SHe Aloion. 


and their families, recently had a picnic to Windsor Castle. They visited 
the state rooms and other interesting objects, and then had a dance in 
the Park.—As the Emperor Napoleon was recently taking a drive in 
the Champ Elysées, the police who always surround him in disguise ar- 
rested three gentlemen whose carriage was following the Emperor. One 
of them had a revolver in his hand. It turned out that he had but just 
purchased it. They were Brazilians, and had no idea of assassination, 
and they were of course liberated.——The King of Prassia is ill—— 
Prince Gregory Ghiks, the soul of the national party which demands the 
union and a foreign prince for the Danubian Principalitics has committed 
suicide. In a document written immediately before his death, he speaks 
of himself as the victim of a conspiracy.——The St. George’s Cricket Club 
of this city handsomely beat the New York Club, last week, after a very 
spirited contest. The great powers of Europe resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Porte on the 29th of August, the Sultan consenting to an- 
nal the late elections in the Principalities——If Beelzebub should lose 
his tail, where would he go to get it repaired? To the gin shop, where 
they retail bad spirits. Married, on the 16th April, at Sydney, N.S. W., 
the Right Hon. Lord Audley, to Emily, second daughter of the late Col. 
Sir Thos. Livingston Mitchell——The papers state that Mr., or Lord 
Macaulay has given up the idea of continuing his Mistory of England “ down 
to a period within the memory of living men,” as at first announced, and 
will conclude it with the death of Queen Anne, the last of the Stuarts.—— 
The present Bishop of London will not live, it is said, at Fulham. The 
cunt Gand fixed income of the see will not allow of a house in St. 
James’s-square and a palace at Fulham, The palace of the Bishops falls 
into the hands of the Ecclesiastical C ommissioncrs.——A ship of 80 
guns on two decks, is about to be laid down here by Mr. Webb, for the 
Russian government. He is building for it a corvette of 10 gans.——The 
U.S. steamship Niagara is ordered to rétarn home-——General Walker 
is again gasconading at the South; this time, in very hig-flown lan- 

uage. ft he catch any more gulls, no one hereafter will pity them ome 
The Yellow Fever is very severe in the Spanish army and fleet of Cuba. 
—tThe Glasgow Polytechnic Institution has been destroyed by fire. 
Among the articles destroyed was the first steam engine constructed by 
James Watt.——The Deutsche A ine Zeitung of Berlin, publishes a let- 
ter from Damascus, dated August 5, in which it is stated that the son of 
an English merchant there, named Whyte, whose fortune is estimated at 
£2,000,000 had at his own expense raised and equipped a corps of thirt 
Europeans, with whom he had the day before set off to join the Briti 
forces in the East Indies as a volunteer.——A young American has been 
tried at Hong-Kong for murder and piracy. Found guilty of the latter, 
he was sentenced to be transported for life. ——A circular from the Horse 
Guards reduces the infantry standard to five feet five inches. 


—— 


Rewocrep Moysrertat Caanoes.—When the Persia sailed, London ru- 
mours of ministerial changes continued to be propagated. The London 
Star says—Sir Charles Wood, it is believed, will leave the Admiralty and 
take the Board of Control, while Sir James Grabam will become First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Panmure is reported as anxious to resign, 
to be succeeded by Mr. Cardwell or Mr. Herbert. Admiral Berkeley, the 




















September 19 
voice of warning, or sagacious enough to scent the coming storm. Some of 
the stories told of their supineness and inattention are staggering; and when 
the immediate difficulty is settled, there must be a probing into these 
things. The Board of Controul and the East India Company will have 
many sins to answer for; and each will probably endeavour to lighten 
its load of responsibility, by bringing heavy charges against its co-la- 
bourer. Meantime the re-inforcements are pushed forward with most 
commendable zeal ; and the Company has just made a requisition upon 
the Government for a further despatch of six thousand men. This, we 
believe, will swell the total of the forces sent from home to the respecta- 
ble number of 33,000 ; and taking into account the various regiments 
quartered on the spot and drawa thither, it may be estimated that the 
European troops in India will, in the course of two moaths from this 
time, amount to 80,000. 

Though we have not kept a column open for the melancholy death- 
list of victims o this atrocious conspiracy, we must not omit to mention 
how mournfully the late events have acted upon social circles at home. 
Not fewer probably than six hundred mea, women, and children, belong- 
ing to the great middle class of our countrymen, have been cut off, in a 
brief space, under circumstances awfully distressing. As affecting this 
particular class, the whole Crimean campaign begot no such desolation 
and mourning ; and more is still inevitably tocome. May we be per- 
mitted to illustrate the deep anxiety that pervades many a family group 
in England, by an instance which touches the writer personally, and il- 
lustrates also in a measure one part of the East Indian military system. 
The editor of this journal has four nephews serving in the Eat three in 
the army of the E. I. Company, and the fourth heading a corps of volun- 
teersat Agra. Their positions are various, and ia some respects singular. 
—Of one of them, a Lieutenant in the Bengal Artillery, a late letter be- 
fore us says: “ H—— was summoned at the end of a fortnight from 
Cashmere, where he had gone on furlough after several years of hard 
work, and after a solitary forced march joined the ‘ Moving Column’ 
under Brigadier Chamberlayne or General Nicholson—we can’t find 
out which he was last with.”"—Another, an officer of the 3rd Bombay 
Light Cavalry, who, under Sir C. J. Napier, crossed swords with the 
Belooches, was at Rajpootanah aiding the late Sir Henry Lawrence in 
adjusting Treaties and Boundaries, when the Persian war broke out. He 
joined his regiment forthwith, and was in time to share in their famous 
charge upon a Persian Infantry regiment thrown into square, at the bat- 
tle of Koosh-Ab.—A third, a Surgeon in a Bengal Cavalry regiment, has 
been for several years attached to the British Residency at the Court of 





senior naval Lord of the Admiralty, will retire, having lost his seat in 
Parliament, and we hear will be suceeeded by Admiral Pechell, M.P. for 





glorious. 
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Brighton. Mr. Vernon Smith, the head of the Indian Board, is also said 
to contemplate a retreat, though at such a moment a retreat would be in- 


Nepaul, living on a most friendly footing with the well-known 
Jang Bahadoor.—The fourth has seen something of life. Educated 
at Oxford for the Church, he completed, his terms about three 
years ago; but finding sedentary If distasteful, and unable to pro- 
cure a Commission in the regular service, he joined the Army Works 
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that capital. A field force, consisting of several regiments of the Hydera- 
bad contingent, under the command of Major W. A. Orr, is being formed 
on the northern frontier of the Nizam’s dominions, and will act in con 
junction with the Bombay movable columns, to put down revolt in Ce 
tral India. 

———— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Two more failures of Mr. Ten Broeck’s American race-horses in Eng- 
land are reported. Babylon and the famous L have been defeated 
at Warwick. For the moment at least, this international contest seems to 
be at an end, and the perticulars therefore have ceased to be interesting. 
——There are no —- yet of Dr. Rae’s new ech Arctic, supposed to 
have been lost, with all on board, on Lake Ontario. We greatly regret 
this mishap, as a ible check upon further Arctic exploration, apart 
from sympathy with the seamen presumed to have perished.——An anti- 
Hudson's Bay Company Meeting bas been held at London, C. W.——The 
Sea-Serpent has made himself scarce during the past summer; but a 
M comes to fill the gap. Several fishermen on the coast of Argyle- 
shire, in Scotland, have been favoured with a sight of the fair Syren.—— 
A miserable wretch, named Ackerman, has been detected in the publica- 
tion of a most obscene weekly paper in this city. The Police have dis- 
covered his place of business, and seized the vile accessories of his trade. 
He was + eee | voy before one of the Police Courts, pleaded 

ty, and was let off with a fine of fifty dollars! The second discovery 
ws bim not only persevering in his bestial business, bat pursuing it to 
a fearful extent. He bas now escaped ; but whether again arrested or 
not, the chances are ten to one against his being adequately punished.— 
Rosa Bonbeur’s “ Horse Fair” arrived here, in the J’ersia, It is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Wright, of Hoboken, who is said to have given eleven thou- 
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The Mutinies in India. 

For a long time to come, it must be our painful duty to glean week by 
week portions of the massive Indian budgets. For the moment, we have 
to deal with information as to many a grave episode in the great tra- 
gedy which has commenced, but which will not end soon. After suppres- 
sion of the revolt, will come the punishment of the mutineers ; after that, 
and especially when Parliament re-assembles, those ceaseless crimina- 
tions and recriminations which mark an era and a country wherein dis- 
cussion is free. 

Studying the details of the latest intelligence, and recognising to the 
full all the horrors and disasters of which it speaks, we still continue of 
opinion that its contents are on the whole encouraging. Delhi, it is true, 





sand dollars for it, and to have subsequently refused five th d gu 
neas. We hope that it will be exhibited in New York.——Miss Cushman 
has arrived here from Europe, on a professional visit. Atthe Regatta 
held last month the second and third class prizes were not adjudged. They 
will be sailed for by vessels of the New York Yacht Club on Thursday, 
the Ist of October.——-A new schooner yacht, of 170 tons, has just been 
launched for Mr. J. N. Griswold, of thiscity. She was built here—— 
The amount realiaed by the sale of the contents of Alton Towers, the 
residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury, is £42,000.——A tunnel has been 
constructed from the Hotel de Ville to one of the barracks in Paris, so 
that cavalry can pass ted, under; d. A strong precaution this, 
insurrection.——Mra. Olive Clyde of Bristol, Vt., lately com- 
mitted suicide, by starving herself to death! Her husband deserted ber, 
and unable to support herself she received aid from the town. This 
re upon her mind, and she refused all food. After thirty-three days of 
, the expired in t agony.——The Inverness Courier says that a 
Mr. Smith, bookseller, Tain, announces a discovery in the art of photogra- 
phy, y hey be is enabled to take likenesses on card paper, leather, and 
other flexible materials.——The Gateshead Observer gives a curious reason 
for Lord Harry Vane declining a peerage, that bis lordship was unwilling 
lunge his constituents into the turmoil of an election. narrative 
rince Napoleon’s voyage in the North seas is to appear, written by a 
ish gentleman——Amongst the instruments used at the late Handel 
festival, was a monstrous drum, the largest ever used. It was constructed 
by Mr. Distri, the well-known musical instrament maker. The tone re- 
sembles that of a bourdon organ pipe, the vibration continuing for nearly 
# minute after the drum has been struck. The diameter is between 6 
and 7 feet. The frame contains 300 pieces of mahogany, joined so as to 
vent are It resembles a tambourine, more than a drum, having 
¢ one head ; this form is said to allow greater freedom of vibrati 
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The ave weekly attendance at the Crystal Palace, 8 denbam, is 
48,408,—— British Association for the Advancement of oo has 


met, this year, at Dublin.—The Russian Imperial Guard is to be re- 
duced by 30,000 men.——-The Queen has subscribed £40, and the Prince 
Consort £25, the nent to be erected to Luther, at Worms. 
——The only sister of Béranger is living. She is anun. Sometime since. 
the old poet paid 4000 francs to a conveat, as dot for his niece, who wished 
to take the veil. She died shortly after her profession, aud he refused to 
receive back the money, as offered to him by the Convent.——M. Winter- 
halter, the favourite ee of Earo Royalties, has been de- 
corated with the Cross of of the Legion of Honour.——The in- 
scription on the Pavilion Sully in the New vre, in golden letters on 
block marble, is to the following effect : “ 1541, Francis 1. commences the 
Louvre ; 1564, Catherine de Medicis commences the Tuileries; 1852-57, 
Napoleon III. connects the Tuileries with the Louvre.”——An attempt 
was recently made to bribe one of the Judges at Vienna, by sending him 
£600. He bas advertised that, if not reclaimed, he will present it to a 
charitable institution——The Emperor of Austria has again betaken 

gary, to finish the tour of inspection interrupted by the 
death of his child——A party of 2000 persons, consisting of mechanics | 





ined in possession of the mutincers; but our small encamped force 
defied their utmost efforts to break up the siege, and inflicted upon them 
a succession of defeats.—At Lucknow, the death of Sir Henry Lawrence 
had not disheartened our brave British brethren, though with him went 
down a tower of strength. The garrison still stood to their guns—aAt 
Agra, so roughly, on the 5th of July, did some hundreds of the Europe- 
ans bandle as many thousands of the Asiatics, trained soldiers though the 
latter were, that when our little band was compelled by want of ammu- 
nition to retire within the fort, the native hordes found that they bad had 
enough of fighting, and so took their way to Delhi—At Cawnpore, Ge- 
neral Havelock has splendidly avenged the treacherous brutalities of 
the foul monster, ‘Nena Sahib, aud reasserted our supremacy.—These 
are the four principal points to which anxious eyes are now 
turned ; at each we can see much ground for hope—at none is there 
any cause for despondency. In other parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
at stations less important, the records wary. Here an insurrection 
bas been partially successful ; there it has been suppressed ; but every 
where, and almost without exception, there has been displayed, by our 
‘countrymen and countrywomen, unflinching nerve and dauntless reso- 
lution. On this display, of which it is impossible to read without a 
thrill of admiring sympathy, we might enlarge with infinite satisfaction ; 
but the subject is well treated in one of our extracts elsewhere, and we 
must put a limit on our own remarks, difficult though it be to do so. 

The last mail brought another Proclamation from the insurgents whose 
head-quarters are in Delhi. It is of a piece with its predecessor, basing 
the outbreak exclusively upon religious grounds, appealing alike to Mus- 
sulman and Iindoo, whose religious antagonism is proverbial, and seek- 
ing to attract recruits to the standard of rebellion by the offer of high 
pay. The effect of such a document upon the native population cannot 
be estimated according to our notions of the incompatibility of religion 
with the barbarities practised ; but it isa remarkable fact that under 
the very walls of Delhi the British camp is abundantly supplied 
with provisions, and that the European troops in some of their 
late rapid marches, have on occasions been dragged over heavy 
roads, in light hand-carts, by the Natives. Such a service might 
indeed be compelled by fear, under ordinary circumstances ; but 
escape into the jungle is so easy and pursuit so impracticable, that 
we cannot but view herein another proof that the revolt is military alone. 
Would that we could as readily believe that the authorities in Ladia, ac- 
tive enough in repairing the disaster, were wise enough to listen to the 








Corps in the Crimea. At the close of the war he obtained an ap- 
pointment in the Telegraph Department of the East India Company at 
Agra ; and there at the commencement of the troubles got up and headed 

a body of Volunteers.—This is a mere sample of the way in which the 
' cadets of one family seek occupation and fortune in India. A large pro- 
| portion die early ; but the fellows who have the right stuff in them, and 
|are spared, earn both distinction and competence. Still, with two of 
| those just enumerated, it will be observed that they were employed, 
‘apart from their regimental duties. That this systematic reduction in 
| the number of officers has aided in bringing about, or in facilitating the 
| insurrection, there can scarcely be a doubt. 

Mauch more might be said ; but our limits are almost exhausted, and 
we have concluded that the game is not worth the candle in criticising 
ali that some journalists here, more neighbouring than neighbourly, in- 
| dite concerning the origin and progress of these events. They cannot 
| influence the issues in the remotest degree. To pick out unfavourable 
| reports, to italicise every doleful sentence, to predict that certain dis- 
asters will occur, and to prove beyond peradveoture that certain others 


" "| ought to have occurred which didn’t—why should we worry ourselves 


| and our readers with all this extra annoyance? Let them say what they 
please ; yet will we acknowledge the pleasure we have derived from sun- 
dry paragraphs in Paris papers, complimenting our gallant brethren in the 
East for their heroic endurance and undaunted courage. Such testimonials 
are the more grateful, as they emanate in some instances from quarters not 
| prepossessed in favour of “ perfide Allion.” Smile also we must and may at 
that amusing paper Ze Nord, much more attractive in its St. Petersburg 
| correspondence, than in that which it dates from Calcutta or Madras. The 
latest effort from the North is almost worthy of Punch. It affects a sub- 
limely magnanimous sympathy with us for our Oriental reverses, and points 
out how little Russiacould possibly gaia by disturbing our rule over India. 
It professes to bear us no ill-will on account of our late hostilities with 
her ; whilst it slily thrusts in an exquisite little poke at an old sore, by 
the avowal that Russia, unlike France, has no traditional enmity to work 
out. “ Unlike France !”—commend us to the smooth-spoken malignity 
of the accomplished diplomatists, who serve Russia with tongue and pen! 
A few words touching the needful increase of the Army belong to this 
portion of our weekly summary. The Army must be increased, and that 
largely ; nor do we think it wise of Lord Palmerston to have evaded 
the facing of this difficulty, during the latter part of the late session of 
Parliament. The drain upon the Queen’s troops for service in India is no 
temporary demand. When the mutineers are put down and punished, it 
will be essential to garrison Bengal, in large measure, with Europeans, 
and to increase their number in the other Presidencies. The home supply 
is not inexhaustible. A steady emigration has thinned off a ouce redun- 
dant population ; and it must be owned that though the permanent embo- 
diment of the Militia is a direct stimulant for the best sort of recruiting for 
the Line, the climate of the East has a very bad repute. What 
then is to be done? If the little British Isles furnish heads for 
annexing and governing in all corners of the earth, they cannot 
raise hands for fighting in all directions at the same time. Two or 
three Algerias would tax their resources severely ; and yet it seems that 
they may have two or three rebellious Colonies or Dependencies on hand 
at once. Would it not then be wise for our government to avail itself 
of the energy and courage of the wide-spread British race, wherever the 
honour and welfare of the mother-country may be dear? How is it, for 
i , at this t in Canada? why is it that we hear nothing of 
the enlistment of the willing spirits who abound there, and who might 
now be spared for foreign service? They are not, and rightly they are 
not, disposed to merge their individuality in the general ranks; and indeed 
few among them who are fitied for Officers could obtain commissions 
in the army as it exists. Why not then have one or more Canadian re- 
giments organized, expressly for employment abroad? If there were wis- 
dom at our Council Boards, the plan would be acted upon, gracefully, 
graciously, and promptly: the embryo military yearning would 
not be cooled down by official hauteur or indifference at home. 
Let us hope that the Queen’s latest-made Privy Councillor, Sir 
Edmund Head, will retura with ample powers to avail himself of the 
means at his disposal for rendering good service to her Majesty. The 
iron should be hammered whilst it is hot. Whoever doubts that a Cana- 
dian corps would distinguish itself, and enforce its claim to distinctive 
recognition, is ignorant of the true metal that rings among the loyal sons 
of that Province.—A correspondent suggests also the raising a force of 
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India amcng the unemployed West India negroes. On the feasibility ot| 
such a scheme we are not prepared to give an opinion; but we agree 
with him that the fitness of the negro to bear the trying climate of the | 
Kast renders it advisable that it should at least be considered. 

In making these remarks, we do not attach so much importance to | 
the words which lately fell from Lord Palmerston on the need of keeping | 
a strong naval force within call, as has been dane by two or three of our } 
eontemporaries. The unsettled state of Europe renders such a preeau- 
tion wise, without attaching any special meaning to his hinta. 





Lord Elgin in China. 

At our other seat of quasi-war in the East, the state of affairs promises 
some relief from the stagnation which has prevailed, since our Jack Tars 
made close and disagreeable acquaintance with a fleet of Imperial junks 
A mission to Pekin is to be immediately undertaken by the new Plenipo- 
tentiary. At least, he has determined to proceed with a respectably 
strong squadron to the mouth of the river Peiho, which waters the great 
city of Pekin, and there attempt something like direct communication | 
with the Brother of the Sun and of the Moon. His Lordship however has 
a delicate and difficult part to play. He cannot assume any other than 
a lofty tone, whilst it must be well known to the Majesty of China that 
the force by which his demands were to have been backed has been con- 
siderably shorn of its intended magnitude. In the eyes of barbarians 
there is an admission of limited resources, when you show that you can- 
not conveniently carry on a war with two countries at the came time 
The position is unfortunate ; but time presses, and we have confidence in 
Lord Elgin’s tact and skill. Rumour runs that he will require apology 
and compensation for the conduct of Yeh at Canton—the compensation 
taking the shape of large privileges in other trading ports—and in the 
event of refusal or quibbling, cut matters short by at once declaring war 
against the Emperor. If events take the latter course, an occupation of | 
Canton is surmised as probable. It seems to us that the seizure of some 
more convenient locality, as the basis for increased commeree hereafter, 
would be deemed preferable. 


Home Affairs; Additions to the Peerage. 

Reports of some minor changes in the Ministry were rife in London, 
when the Liverpool steamer of the 5th inst. sailed. The particulars are 
given elsewhere. It will be observed that Lord Panmure and Mr. Vernon 
Smith are included in the seceders. The former finds time at the present 
crisis for a fortnight’s grouse-shooting in Scotland ; the latter is scarcely 
the man for an emergency. We should not regret seeing them replaced | 
by Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. George Byng has without opposition 
succeeded Lord Robert Grosvenor in the representation of the County of 
Middlesex. He is a Whig and a Liberal, which are by no means synony- 
mous terms; but he is not a novus home, having heretofore eat for Tavis- 
tock, one of the Bedford family Boroughs retained by the shrewd framers 
of the Reform Bill. H's own place is taken by Mr. Arthur Russell, who 
has defeated Mr. Miall, the great gun of the Dissenters, ejected at the 
last Election. Mr. Russell is a nephew of Lord John, and brother to Mr. 
Odo Russell, Lord Napier’s Secretary. He was, not long since, on a tour 
through the United States. 

Some changes too are about to take place in the House of Peers. Co- 
ronets have been unexpectedly offered—in some cases accepted, in others 
refused. Again is Lord John Russell’s name before the public—not as 
coveting one, which he might long ere this have had for the asking, but 
as refusing to be shelved in the Upper House at the suggestion of a poli- 
tical rival. All the coaxing of the Times can’t succeed in driviag him thi- 
ther. He knows full well that such political fame as he has is identified 
with the Lower Ifouse; and that there, if at all, he must regain bis lost 
influence. Lord John in every respect shows good sense in his determi- 
nation ; for his fortune is too moderate to sustain with dignity another 
barthen. Not so with Lord Robert Grosvenor, who having ample means 
and no particular status worth the mention, may with perfect propriety, 
as Lord Ebury or Lord Middlesex, take his seat beside his brother, the 
Marquis of Westminster. He can scarcely be expected to take into ac- 
count that the ranks of the Peerage are somewhat crowded, or that the 
holding two coronets in one family is not per se desirable. His Lordship 
however may fill his new functions with usefulacss and popularit7. 

We confess it is with somewhat mixed feelings that we learn the con- 
templated addition of the Dukedom of Kerry to the Marquisate of Lans- 
downe. The Marquis, clarum e venerabile nomen, has adorned his present 
title for nearly balf a century ; and though holding himself generally 
aloof from the more onerous offices in the State, has done his country 
some service and maintained for himself an unblemished reputation in 
public as in private life. Even his fast adherence to the Whig confederacy, 
if we may use such a term, may be computed to him as a merit, in these 
days of convenient tergiversation. But the man who, more than fifty years 
ago, succeeded Mr. Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer and M. P. for the 
University of Cambridge, should by this time, being in his 78th year, 
have well nigh settled his earthly accounts and have done with earthly 
honours. This ducal stepping-stone to the grave carries with it the less 
recommendation, that the next heir to the title, known as the Earl of 
Shelburne, has no endowments wherewith to ennoble it. So then, whilst 
some of our English contemporaries are congratulating us upon this 
change in the designation of a veteran statesman—the Lord of Bowood, 
the associate of Viscount Melbourne and Earl Grey, the patron of Art and 
Letters, the Magnus Apollo of Tom Moore—we pass on without any profound 
obeisance. 

But, hats off! and let the junior Duke make way for Lord Macaulay, 
the junior Baron, bowed in by the editor of the London Times as master of 
the ceremonies! What, Tom Macaulay, your Macaulay, our Macaulay, 
every body’s Macaulay, the Edinburgh reviewer, the historian, the Parlia- 

mentary Urator? The very man, though where you would not have ex- 
pected to find him. His elevation to the Peerage is a mystery. There is 
a talk indeed of honour done to Literature, and of a tribute to the man of 
the People ; which would be all very fine talk indeed, if the reward fol- 
lowed close upon the service, and if it were proportioned thereto. This 
is not the case. The literary and oratorical fame of Mr. Macaulay— and 
its greatness is the pride of the nation—is not the growth of to-day ; nor 
has the office-loving clique of Whigs only just now discovered with what 
consummate address he made the Muse of English History do homage to 
their predecessors and their principles. Neither is there anything in Mr. 
Macaulay's political career, for which this distinction could fairly be 
claimed. He has made, at long intervals, a few stirring speeches ; but 
his official labours when a Cabinet Minister were not, to our knowledge, 
stamped with any distinguishing mark. It is true that if legis 
lation be considered as one of the Fine Arts, the philosophical 
Lord Macaulay will be in his proper element, as the Times says, 
in tie Chamber wherein incouciant noblemen are free of the vulgar 
cares of making Cabinets and regulatiog taxes. Yet Walter Scott and 
Bulwer Lytton, not pigmies in literature, did but achieve Baronetcies ; 
and Mr. Grote, whose History of Greece is a master-piece rivalling Mac 
aulay’s England, so far as published, in all eave picturesqueness of style, 
8 still plain Mr. Grote, unhonoured by title or mark of favour. Further, 
there is Knighthood, once accessible to any foolish aspirant, now unde- 
niably a gift of distinction ; and there is a Civil Division of the Order of 
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been; ‘enrolled. od. Why then this immense stride should have been sal 
denly taken by the new Peer, we are really at a loss to understand. We 
can but surmise that the mystery will be cleared up, with the issue of 
| another instalment of the History of England. In it we expect to find 
the author doing battle for the privileges of the Peerage, as he has here- 
tofore been looked upon as the champion of the People. Meantime we must 
wean ourselves of the foolish habit of speaking of Tom Macaulay, and 
bow the knee to my Lord. We are glad though that some leading men, 
like Sir Robert Peel, desire that their names should go down to posterity 
in the form to which their contemporaries were accustomed. 

Last week we alluded to Sir W. Codrington’s appointment to attend 
upon the young Prince of Wales during the Prince’s tour in Germany, 
and the merciless castigation inflicted upon him by the Zimes. Colonel 


. | Blane, the General's Military Secretary in the Crimea, immediately came 


to the rescue, and informed the public that Sir William, “ anxious only 
for any share in active operations in the field, and waiving all cons‘dera- 


| tions of his mil.tary rank and former position, has already earnestly ten- 


dered services for employment in India. Sir William is within a few 
hours’ call.”’ The Times’ attack was a leading article. The apology is 
in a few lines of small type, tacked on to Colonel Blane’s letter. 





Assassination of the British Charge d’Affaires at Lima. 

Most deeply do we regret to learn that Stephen Henry Sulivan, Esq., 
H.B.M. Chargé d’Affaires and Consul General to Peru, was murdered in 
his own house at Lima, on or about the 16th of August, by a band of Pe- 
ruvian bravoes. The particulars of this audacious crime have not yet 
come to hand; but it is surmised that Mr. Sulivan’s negociation of a 
Treaty affec'ing the Chincha Islands bore hard upon the interests of cer- 
tain dastardly speculators, who took this method of ridding themselves 
of his presence. The unfortunate gentleman was mortally wounded by 
a pistol-shot. He was a nephew of Lord Palmerston, and had held his 
appointment for more than four years, having previously filled a similar 
one in Chili. 





A Call to Alms. 

Whilst a burning indignation is excited in every manly breast, British 
or foreign, at recital of the atrocities committed by the Bengal mutincers, 
it should not be forgotten that though we can do nothing for the dead but 
avenge them, there is a duty that we owe tothe living. Among the sur- 
vivors, especially the women and children, there are many entirely des- 
titute, and cut off for ever from the hand that has protected and fed them. 
For them pecuniary aid is imperatively wanted, and London hascommenced 
asabscription on behalf of the most urg -‘ntly necessitoas. Shall nt we too 
contribute in a cause that appeals so directly to our own national and 
humane sympathies? May we suggest to the Presidents of our St. 
George's, St. Andrew's, St. Patrick's and St. David’s Societivs, the pro- 
priety of concerted and speedy action. 





A Rare Instance of Generosity. 

The Allion does not readily lend itself to trumpeting and magnifyiag 
every noble deed that takes place ; but having last week eulogi ed the 
cool and humane conduct of Lieutenant Tryon, of the 39th R -giment, who 
in self-defence was compelled to shoot a ruffian in Grifia Town, Mon- 
treal, we feel bound to publish the sequel to the u :fortanate affair. The 
young man whose life was sacrificed to his owa folly had one virtue— 
he supported his widowed mother. Lieutenant Tryon, though not pos- 
sessed of private fortune, has undertakea the charge of the doubly af- 
flicted woman. Such a de dasthisis an admirable set-off against the 
oecasional escapades of indiscreet young military officers, who mistake 
riotous living for a token of manhood. 


Another Mournful Disaster. 

A terrific storm raged along the South-Eastern coast of the United 
States from the 10th to the 14th inst., productive of many marine losses, 
the most appalling of which was made known yesterday morning. The 
steam-ship Central America, formerly the George Law, foundered in the gale 
on the 12th, less than 100 persons, out of 626 on board, escaping with their 
lives. Some of the survivors were picked up by a Norwegian bark ; some 
by various other vessels; bat the details of the fearful scene, 
are unknown at the time of writing. The ship was from Havana, bound 
to this port, and bringing the last mail passengers from California. To 
the fearful havoc of death on this occasion, is to be added the loss of 
nearly two millions of dollars in specie—a serious aggravation, under 
the present monetary pressure. 

From come of the survivors, it is to be hoped that we sball hear dis- 
tinctly the cause~ of this mournful occurrence. An efficient steamship, well 
officered and well supplied with fuel, ought not to founder in any gale of 
wind, unless her machinery be disabled. Captain Berry, in the Columbia, 
of the Charleston line, experienced this equinoctial hurricane in all its 
strength and duration. Yet, with the loss of paddle-boxes and some top- 
hamper, he brought his vessel safely into port. We really dread to hear 
the old story that the coul was all burnt out, and that the ship became 
unmanagvable, not being so rigged that canvas would serve in such an 
emergency. 





Pause. 


The “ melancholy Pestalozzi” was right after all, melancholy though he was, 
and hostile as melancholy is to common sense and just perceptions. “ Nobody's 
experience ever was of any use to any-body else, and what is more, never will 
be.” 

Unwarned by the “ frightful examples” of Wall Street, we, last week, dis- 
counted praise to MadameFrezzolini’s * Lucrezia,” on the faith of her success in 
the character of “ Amina.” 

With shame and sorrow we admit a fiasco on our part, and on the part of the 
gifted artiste in question, a success which was not quite a success. That we 
fancy is the most delicately courteous way of putting the unpleasant fact that 
Madame Frezzolini found the atmosphere of Donizetti and tragedy less conge- 
nial than the air of comedy and Bellini. If we had never heard the opera of 
“ Lucrezia” before in this city, and if there never had been any other prima 
donna among us than Madame Frezzolini, every body would have been very 
much delighted with so much good singing and so much well-aimed acting, as 
Madame Frezzolini gave us on Friday night of last week. Bat in the actual state 
of the case the imaginations of the audience excited by very vivid recollections 
of the past, seriously interfered with the satisfaction which might otherwise 
have entered at their eyes and ears. 

Inferior as Madame Gazzaniga, for instance, is, to Madame Frezzolini in all the 
qualities of a great vocalist, the remembered “ Lucrezia” of the former lady 
alone, would have sufficed to dim very materially the present Lucrezia of the 
latter. For the réle demands a peculiarly brilliant display of certain powers, 
which are as deficient in the organization of Madame Frezzolini as they were 
abundant, or even superabandant, in that of Madame Gazzaniga. We felt con- 
tinually in listening to the new prima donna, that her appreciation of the part 
was as perfect as her singing was correct and spiritually impassioned—but the 
absolate inadequacy of her strength to the execution, either dramatic or vocal, 
of her pti lly apparent, and nothing can more effectually defeat 
us of our pleasure, in an operatic performance, than such a sense of unsucces 
ful effort as pervaded almost the whole representation of this ri/e on Friday. 

The Maffeo Orsini of Mdlle. Vestvali was quite as thoroughly extinguished for | « 
the musica/ portion of the audience, by the remembrance of Madame Nantier- 
Didiée. Ah! how one longed for the easy and accurate vocalization, for the re- 








accomplished contralto! Bat the heroine of “ Young New York,” and the vie- 
tor (the Venus Victrix rather, let us say) of Mexico, was in splendid condition, 
and “ incessu patuit,” “ revealed herself in her walk” as plainly as the goddess 
of the old Latin epic, or that “ Miss Lucy” of the modern Ethiopian ballad, of 
whom we are assured that 


“ when she travel, 
She always leave the mark 
Of her fox rtsteps in the gravel, 
You can know ’em in the dark.” 
The orchestration was admirable, and although Herr Anschutz has not such op- 
portunities of developing his particular powers as a Conductor in this Opera as he 
enjoyed in La Sonnambula, he still left little to be desired in the way of instra- 
mental subordination, and sustained support afforded to the lyric passages of the 
composition. Of the rest of the performance this deponent designedly forbears 
to speak. The tenor, whom it would be a cruelty to name, seemed to have all 
of Signor Labocetta’s catarrh with nothing of his voice, and for the baritone, we 
can only decompose his designation, and say that a “heavier” burden than his 
voice and execution, no man ever bore himse!f, or expected a patient audienee 
to share with him. 
On Monday night we were favoured with that effective novelty “ [1 Trovatore,” 
which of course, filled the house. Madame Frezzolini’s “ Leonora” was far 
more satisfactory than her Lucrezia. Although she sang with a good deal 
of reserve in the first two acts, she maintained herself at the level of 
her power throughout the whole Opera, and in the last act rose far above it. 
Supported as she was by a tenor who not unfrequently indulged himself in vocal’ 
pades more ing than agreeable, and d to indemnify himself 
for a serious effort in the celebrated serenade of the third act, by singing false 
whenever it was more convenient for him to do so than to sing true, and gene- 
rally triding with a part which our public have identified with the best qualities 
of a very perverse singer, who y a very delicious voice, Mad: Pres- 
zolini deserves peculiar credit for the manner in which she rendered this rdle. 
For there are few Operas in the modern repertoire in which the vocal fortunes of 
the tenor and the soprano are so closely blended as in the Trovatore. In her re- 
petition of the part on Wedaesday the prima donna did still better than on Mon- 
day, and not only won warm and richly deserved applause by her exquisite exe- 
cution in the opening acts, and by her really declamatory and intense vocalization 
at the close of the evening, but attracted a cordial and hearty admiration by her 
dramatic power. She looked the role to perfection, especially in the last act, in 
which her costume developed the singularly passionate and impressive qualities 
of her personal beauty with great effect. “ Her death became her” quite nobly, 
and was a piece of very high art in a dramatic sense. 

Hardly as much can be said for the very vivacious and muscular way in whieh 
Signorini Vestvali shuffled off the mortal coil of Azucena. Gipsies lead strange 
lives, we know, and may be expected to die strange deaths—but the manner of 
this taking off was indeed “passing strange,” and quite too vividly recalled to us 
scenes Of decapitation witnessed by us daring our extreme juvenility in the pre 
cincts of the poultry-yard, to afford just those sensations of awe and horror 
which we should have been glad to experience. It is but just, however to say, 
that Signorina Vestvali's Azucena seemed to be greatly liked by a large propor 
tion of the audience, and that it was not deficient in a certain wildly dramatic 
character. She made a particularly good point in the moment which reveals to 
the unhappy Count the precise nature of the atrocious absurdity which he has 
just perpetrated, in extinguishing so violently the life of his unconscious brother. 

On Monday night Madame Frezzolini is to appear in a part which she ought to 
be able to render very successfully. The Elisir d’ Amore is one of the most 
agreeable of Operas, and the cast prepared for Monday night is one of the very 
best ever presented in this city. Signor Gassier reappears with Signor Labocetta, 
let us Lope “ like a giant refreshed,” and Signor Rocco the admirable buffo. Of 
course we shall not venture again on prophecy, but it is certainly reasonable to 
look for no little pleasure from what the play-bills call such a combination ef 
talent. 

“ Combinations of talent” at the Opera are more legitimate, according to our 
notions, than “ combinations of talent” in the Concert-room. And although it 
would be very ungracious to quarrel with Mr. Thalberg for giving us too many 
good things at once, we confess that the variety and abundance of the deli- 
cate delights offered to us in his programme of the present season is somewhat 
overpowering. 

On Tuesday night for instance, we were called upon to digest at one and the 
same time a great deal of fine instramentation under the baton of Herr Anschutz, 
a derful di of and emotional melody, showered from the 
 many-twinkling ” strings of the violin of Vieux-temps, a sufficiency of voeal 
satisfactions contributed by Messrs. Rocco and Gaasier, and Mademoiselle Carioli, 
and in addition to all these the abundant marvels of Mr. Thalberg’s own magical 
skill. 

What shall we say of such a feast? 

Salient of course, was the new pleasure afforded us by Vieux-temps, and of that. 
perhaps, we may best discourse. 

The violin is like an eloquent human voice in more respects than one. Like 
the human voice its pathos is illimitable, and like the human voice too, its power 
of protracting auricular torture beyond the limits of nervous endurance is also 
unbounded. A violinist who uses his bow as the instrument of his vanity alone, 
and seeks to amaze, rather than to affect, his hearers is, perhaps, even a greater 
bore than a man who talks for talking’s sake, perhaps we say, for Heaven forbid 
that we should speak rashly or lightly on a subject so grave. But a violinist 
who really rejoices in the capacity of his instrament to eliminate from musical 
compositions the very soul of their melody, and to condense as no other instru- 
ment can, the spiritual expression of a composition, such a violinist, if he pos 
sesses at the sume time, with this just estimate of his instrument, and this just 
musical intention, an adequate physical power and control, can put himself into 
closer communion with his hearers, and achieve a more really poetical relation 
with them than any other soloist whatever. The musical feeling which is awak 
ened by and follows a really great violinist, in fact, most nearly resembles tha 
which is conceded to a great tenor. 

Such a violinist is Vieux-temps. He is a great composer who gives himself 
the satisfaction of being his own orchestra. He is among violinists in a measure 
what Chopin was among pianists—anot, be it understood, that the quality of his 
genius resembles that of the passionate and poetic Pole, but that his musical 
aims are more nearly identical with those of Chopin than with those of men like 
Liszt or De Meyer. 

Aad it is no slight indication of the growth of musical culture among us, 
that on Tuesday Vieux temps was the success of the evening. Though Thalberg 
was welcomed with delight, and his exquisite manipulations and delicately artistic 
execution of the Prayer in Moses, and of the “ Masaniello,” were received with 
all the fervent pleasure they are so well calculated to excite—though the sing- 
ers whom we knew won cordial tributes for capital performances, and the debu- 
tante Mademoiselle Carioli was abundantly well received and handsomely re- 
warded, for a really effective and creditable rendering of her “ Aria from La 
Traviata,” for Vieux-temps were reserved the breathless attention, and the warm 
spontaneous outbursts of applause, which showed that the musical heart of the 
audience was truly and deeply touched. He made a long “ Concerto” seem as 
short as an Italian barcarole, and the familiar “ Carnival” as freeh as an im- 

















provisation. 
Why does he leave us so soon for the “ provinces,” and when does he mean to 
come back, are the questions which everybody has begun indignantly to ask. 
RAIMOND. 
—> 


Drama. 

The Theatres have been mainly occupied for the last fortuight—as the two 
Houses of Parliament were throughout the last session—in showing up the dis 
comforts, disadvantages, and dangers of the holy estate of matrimony. I suppose 
the object of all this, in the one case as in the other, was the promotion of the 
public weal and the elevation of the conjugal mind in all its varieties. But though 
I am sorry to be obliged to utter what the members of the world theatrical may 
justly ider an donable insult, I must, in truth, aver that I do not think 
they have treated the subject with any more sense or spirit, or have evolved 
from it any more satisfactory results, than did the Members of Parliament. 

I said last week all that I have to say about Miss Heron’s contribution to the 

* Matrimonial Question,” and I have only to add now that the injured and repen- 
tant Fiammina has gone off in search of the vindictive and defeated Leonora ; 
and I trust that their meeting in the limbos of space may be productive of mech 


























the Bath, whercia Sir Thomas Babington Macaulay might worthily have 


fined and brilliant carriage, for the consummate tact and dramatic feeling of that 


mutaal edification. 
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Miss Laura Keene has put forward her views in the form of a Comedy by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, entitled the “ Victims,” which we might easily fancy to have been 
written at the instance of that most iscient Ex-Ch of the Exchequer, 
and most inhuman Orator of the Human Race, Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 1] do not mean 
to say that the Comedy is either as iridescent or as learned among Comedies, 
as are the speeches of the member for Oxford University among speeches. But it 
is quite as argumentative, and quite as incflectual ; it parades quite as many 
plumes, and musters as few bayonets, as any of the innumerable disquisitions, 
(Punch records the death by catalepsy after reaching the 3560th, of a boy whose 
cruel father had condemned him to enumerate them) inflicted by that insatiable 
debater upon her Majesty's faithful Commons. Moreover, it advocates precisely 
the same preposterous propositions, in precisely the same inconclusive way,which 
gave Mr. Gladstone his p: i among the opponents of the New Divorce 
Bill. 

The “ Victims” are two people who imagine themselves to be the most mise- 
rable wretches in the world, and whose fictitious desolation is contrasted with the 
real anguish and suffering of two other people, unhappily tied to the Victims 
in the bonds of wedlock. 

Victim the first is of course a lady, a reflued many-sided soul, quite a “ harp of 
& thousand strings,” which needs only be played upon by the spirit of a “ just 
man made perfek,” to give forth the most heavenly strains. Said soul is, how- 
ever, condemned to the clumsy manipulations of a good, worthy, blundering in- 
dividual, Mr. , who is merely a block, (as the French say,) “ of that wood 
of which husbands are made." Hence results perpetual discord, and such a 
life, as the gentlemanly but unaympathising King Menelaus led the fascinating 
bat misunderstood lady Helen, in his diamal Argive palace. 

Visti the second is a gentlemsn—a pale, Byronic, dyspeptic, discomfortable 
cousin of a man, a creature of elective affinities and electric repuleions, a kind 
of Shelley and water (the water being muddy also) ; in short, a feeble reflec- 
tion of Elsley Vavasours in the novel of “Two Years Ago.” This personage, 
——~ by name, has a wife of his own, jast as Mra. has a husband, a pa- 
tient pretty Maitha, who maioly keeps his forlorn soul and his disreputable body 
together by her care, and takes her pay for mach love and illimitable daruings 
and cookings, in one uavarying carrency of sneers and snabbings. Mr. 
in fact, regards his spouse as the indisputable Ketchen of his life—a fact to be 
prized but suppressed, useful but not ornamental, a treasure elaborately hid 
away in the celler. 

That Victim should make love to Victim is but natural. Misery 
loves company, and a great deal of sick'y and disgusting palaver of the recog- 
nised “ French Novel” sort distinguishes the int of these accomplished 
martyrs, and would make the first and second acts of Mr. Taylor's Comedy ut- 
terly unendurable by mortal patience, were not the text relieved by the really 
brilliant acting which Miss Keene bestows (shall I say throws away) upon her 
vide of Mra. ———. 

A just Provid however prep to punish the attitudinizing impostors, 
and to vindicate at once the honest worth of the bill-paying and much enduring 
Mr. , and the saintly loveliness of that patient Grisel, and uncomplaining 
angelic Ketchen, Mra, The denouement reveals everybody in his or her 
tene colours ; and lo! it is established that all the plagues and miseries, all the 
shames and sufferings of the state connubial, are matters of the imagination 
chiefly—that nobody is one-half so badly off, as he or she is tempted after a bad 
dinner, or a disappointment in Cashmeres, to suppose—and that Mr. Gladstone 
was right in upholding the absolute indissolubility of the marriage tie in the case 
of all persons not connected with the peerage, and the more than Median, more 
than Persian obligation of all nuptial engagements, not sealed by special license, 
or solemnized before the immaculate altar of St. George's, Hanover Square. 

1 can't say that the demonstration strikes me as altogether irrefragable. But 
there is much truth in the arguments, if little force in their application ; and a 
great many just and clever things enliven the dialogue of a play, which can do 
little harm, if it fails of doing the much good it was doubtless expected to achieve. 

For Mr. Charles Mathews, who brings up the rear of the connubial controversy 
with a new “ adaptation,” styled “ Married for Money,” I cannot say so much as 
for Mr. Tom Taylor. “ Married for Money” is a Comedy of the most “ ancient 
and fieh-like” supererogations, The moral is abject ; the plot is at least as old 
as the Institution of the Family, and may unquestionably be found in the first 
reoorded annals of the Chinese Empire, or among the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos ; the characters are familiar without being agreeable, and distinct without 

















being impressive ; and the text is as tedious as a treatise on subsoil ploughing | 


or the report of a Committee on Drains. 

What then must the talent be of the actor, who contrives with such materials 
to hold, and not merely to hold, but to seize and enthral and “ ancient mariner- 
ize,” in a humourous sense, an audience literally jammed into that pit of perdi- 
br - Broadway Theatre, throughout two mortal hours of a sultry September 

it 

After the experience of Monday, the 14th of September, 1857, I profess myself 
perfectly ready to believe that Mr. Charles Mathews could make a delightful 
comedy out of a Chancery suit, or entertain a large company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen most agreeably, by reciting to them the first six pages of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, in the vaults of an iron-foundry in full blast. A more brilliant triamph 
of eheer individual cleverness, adroituess, finesse, tact, and wit, I have never 
seen, 

Boisterously hearty as was the reception accorded to Mr. Mathews, on his ap- 
pearance, by a crowd which must have scared away all the ghosts out of the old 
Broadway, tremendous as were the cheers which greeted him when he made his 
bow to the New World, these could not be compared as a homage to his power 
with the patient admiration which made so many people forgetful, through so long 
a time, of the first lawsof health and the first conditions of comfort. 

The years which have passed since Mr. Mathews was with us before have 
only matured and refined the intrinsically exquisite qualities of his histrionic 
genius. For his genius is essentially Aistrionic rather than dramatic ; representa- 
tive that is, rather than creative. A greatly dramatic actor impresses you quite 
as much by the force of his conceptions as by the fidelity of his execution. Such 
anactor, for instance, is Robson of the Olympic, who may be almost said to im- 
provise the play which he performs, so strongly does he recast the character he 
assumes, and give to it a new life of feeling and of thought. 

Mr. Mathews is not such an actor. He takes the part which is set down for 
him, and puts it in such a vivid and effectual light that every point which marks 
it comes out salient and strong. Robson's delineations remind me of a picture 
by some fantastic and imaginative master, Jacques Callot, for example, or the 
newer and not less extraordinary Gustave Doré; while the performance of 
Mathews suggosts nothing so much as a marvellous Photograph, and affords a 
pleasure strongly analogous to that which the photograph yields us, when a fa- 
miliar scene comes out from under the burin of the sun, as striking and as fresh 
aa if we looked upon it for the first time and under a foreign sky. 

In his modification of the French original, Mr, Mathews has reduced the hus 
band in “ Married for Money” by several degrees in the scale of character. He 
makes him appear in the beginning a sad simpleton, and subjects Madame Mopus 
te an acetio fermentation, which converts the sweet-tempered, doting, preposter- 
ous lady of the Parisian drama, into a sharp-featured and sour-souled shrew, 
whose foolish fondness alternates with the acerbity of a withered vestal, grown 
to be the female Tiberius of a Capri of parrots and waiting-maids. When Mopus 
comes sidling in with a poodle-dog on one arm and a shawl on the other, he is an 
object quite too contemptible to be ing. The perversion of the conjugal 
relation is one thing—the degradation of it quite another. 

But in the third act MopusMathews becomes irresistible. He is as drunk as a 
lord, and being so drunk he assumes and acts the lord. Like the lover in Miss 
gg “Lady Geraldines’s Courtship,” “ Anguish,” (in the shape of a 

» 
toa i 
and = en. height dilates him, 
He is as majestic as Alexander Selkirk, and marches away “ forlornly brave,” to 
what he magnificently terms the “ abode of woe,” the “ citta dolente” of the Mar. 
shalsea. At this point the play resumes its original and appropriate characteris- 
tion, and at this point Mr. Mathews begins to be his greatest self. Every light 
and shade, every tone and tinge of the Mopus manhood, as developed under the 
fiery finger of adversity and the genial showers of the grape, is rendered with a 
vivasity and a fidelity quite unexampled on our stage. To find a parallel, indeed, 
for the varied and minute excellencies of Mr. Mathews’ acting throughout these 
closing scenes, we must cross not the Atlantic only bat the Channel also. 

The only drawback on the pleasure of witnessing and studying this consum- 

mate performance is the thought which continually recurs to the mind,—why 
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| all this waste of delicate polish and of exquisite setting upon a bit of broken 
glass? Why couldn't the good player have chosen a better play ? 
| In farce, the broadest and most absurd, Mr. Mathews is as thoroughly at home 
| as he is in comedy. In the insanely ridiculous trifle of “ Patter v. Clatter,” he 
contrives to be more exquisitely nonsensical than we had supposed a man of bis 
' refinement could be, without losing (as he never does lose) our intrinsic C 
The atmosphere of perfect good taste, in which he moves and has his being, is 
| never for a seement disterted by any of the antics which he perpetrates. And 
his merely physical powers, of gesture and voice and physiogomical activity (if 
they be, tobecd, merely physical, which I am strongly inclined to doubt, and 
were time and space the purely ideal categories which German philosophers 
maintain them to be, might now delight to discuss) shine out with remarkable 
lustre in a series"of alm st saperhuman changes of personality, which be accom- 
plishes apparently by a mere act of the will. His facial muscles are as obedi- 
| ent and as flexible as his fancy and his thought. He has only & look in the 
mirror and behold a new countenance! The man who turned his back on you 
@ voluble German impostor, spins on his heel and becomes a pious Briton af- 
flicted with nasal obstructions of an insuperable kind. ‘ 

His volubility surpasses belief. That any mortal tongue should steadily out- | 
wag the second-hand of a hunting-watch for an hour at a time is a thing to be 
seen and heard, not to be taken on report. Let my readers put just so little 
| faith in my story, then, as to go for themselves to the Broadway at the earliest 
| possible moment. : 

As for the general matter of Matrimony and its merits, Il am gratified to learn 
that it is to be taken out of the Theatres by an enterprising journal of this city 
| which announces that the * troublesome question of t relative capacity of the 
Sexes” is conlusively and satisfactorily answered in its issue of the present 
week ! 
Decidedly “ we are the people and wisdom will die with us,” unless steps are 
taken to preserve our contributions to the treasury of human intelligence forthe 
| use of a necessarily inferior posterity. HAMILTON. 


| Ovituary. 
Sim Hexry Lawrence, K.C. B.—A not'ce of this distinguished public 
| servant was crowded out of our columns last week ; and on the preceding 
Saturday, we had erroneonsly expressed our belicf that he was a Civilian. 
| This was not so, although his reputation as a civil administrator over- 
shadowed his military picformances, Of Irish extraction, and brother of 
| Sir John Lawrenee, Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, he entered early 
| in life into the Bengal Artillery, and served several campaigns, with dis- 
| tinction. In 1843, being then a Major, he became British Resident at 
| Nepaul. He afterwards played a distinguished part in the campaigns on 
the Sutlej, soon after which he was made a C.B., and at the same time 
promoted to the rank of Lieut-Col. In 1846 he was appointed Resident 
at Lahore and agent for the Governor-General on the north-western fron- 
tier. It was for his able services in the administration of this important 
office that he was made a K.C.B. (civil) in 1848. In the following year 
he was appointed, by Lord Dalhousie, President of the Board for the Re- 
duction and Government of the recently annexed province of the Pun- 
jaub, where he increased the high opinion already entertained of his ad- 
ministrative talents by his friends and by the Government. In 1854 be 
obtained the rank of full colonel, and was also further nominated an ho- 
n A.D.C. to Her Majesty as a further recognition of bis merits. He 
was the author of an interesting volume, entitled Adventures of an Officer 
in the Service of Runjeet Singh. The ability and firmness which he had 
shown in checking the progress of the recent mutiny must be too fresh 
in the memory of our readers to need repeating here. Although at the 
period of his death he was only 51 years of age, b+ was suffering from 
chronic disease which before long mist have terminated fatally, and 
that his great wish was that he might die in battle. 


AVG ort. 





On the 12th of June last, before Delhi, while gallantly leading his picket to re- 
1 the assault of the rebel army on the Tower Battery, Capt. Knox, of H.M. 75th 
gt.—At Ramsgate, Sir Wm. George Milman, Bart., of the Grove, Pinner, and 
Levaton Woodlands, Devon, 76.—At Fern-hill, Blackwater, Col. Hugh Mit- 
chell, late of the Grenadier Guards.—At Stonehouse, Devon, Richard Thomas, 
Admiral of the White, in his Slst year.—At Staines, Thomas Uwins, R.A., a 
highly-esteemed painter, and Sarveyor of Pictures to the Queen.—At Meerut, 
from a wound received May 30, in an action with the muti sat Gh di 
nugger, while gallantly forcing the enemy from a village, Wm. Hen. Napier, of the 
Ist fatialion, coth Ritles..—Niven Kerr, Beq., H.B.M.’s Consul at Dankirk.—Lad 
8. Massey Stanley, of Haggerstone Castle, Berwick-on-Tweed.—At Portsmouth, J. 
Campbell, (¢ ., M.D., surgeon, R. N.—At Mount Radford, Exeter, Rear-Ad- 
miral Thos. Folliott Bangh.— At Castellamare, near — > R.T. Claridge, 
several years a resident at Nice.—At Scarborough, Henry Preston, Fsq., of 
Moreby Hall, Yorkshire.—At Brighton, W. F. Keyser, Ensign in H.M.’s 4th 
(King’s Own) Regt-—At Manchester, in ¢ q of an accid r. Raw- 
son, formerly Treasurer of the Anti-Corn-Law League.—At Sherborne, Dorset, 
aged 19, H. F. Balwer Macready, son of Mr. Macready, the Tragedi Acei- 
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September 19 

Maj Viscount Balgonie per to ret by sale. Sth Ft; Assist Surg Grant, MD, Staff, 

ny A Assist Surg. 6th Pt: Serjt-Maj Jamieson to be Qrtmr, Only, ee 7th 
Ft; Lt Robinson to be Capt b-p, v H M Jones, who ret; Ens Gurney lt 
Peat removed fm . Ft; Sot Burg 

v Cahill, pro on Staff. Ft; Ens 


Ha v Robinson. 30th Ft; 
a MD, fm Staff, to be 
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arris, Staff, to be Assist-Sarg, 
moved fm Army. 37th Ft; 
43d Pt; Assist. Henry, fm Staff, to be A, 
Lt-Col MacMahon, fm h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col; Maj 
Maj, v MacMahon, whose Bvt con into 5 
Assist-Sai 
rg. vM 
rant, on 


pro 3 
r, ¥ King who reverts 
be Capt b-p, v Benson pro; Ens Ready to 
be Ens b-p; Lt Westropp, fm Limerick Mil, 
Ft; Lt Lucas to be Capt b-p, v Davies, who ret; 
E Flood, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 74th Ft; 
Assist-Surg, v Lapsley, pro on Staff. 79th Ft; 
McDonald, pro. 83d Ft; Lt King, Pymr 59th Ft, to 
on h-p. 89th Ft; Capt Holmes, h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Cresswell, who 
Helena Regt; Ens Campbell to be Lt w-p, v Cowell, pro in the 3d 
lan, Gent, to be Ens w-p. Malta Fencible Regt; Capt Mattei to 
local and tem rank, v Byt-Lt-Col Cutajar, who ret on f-p. 

Derot Barrarion.—Lt-Col Francklyn, h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Taylor, 
moved to 79th Ft; Capt Rocke, b-p 71st Ft, to "be Adjt, v Capt Barrett, who 


on fp. 
Buevet—To he Col: Lt-Col Brooke, 12th Ft. Lt-Col Cu , Ri Malta 
Regt, to be Col, rank hon. To be Byt-Majs: Capt R Boyle, R M, Capt G 
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Wax-Orrice, Serr. 4.—RI Horse Gds; Cof Hayward 
dec. 6th Drag Gds; Asst-Sarg Smith, 9th Lt to be donhass, 
killed in action. 4th Lt Drags; Cor S to be it, bp, v 
J Clark, Gent, to be Ridg Master. 9th Lt Drags; Aast-Surg 
be Asst-Surg, v Smith, app to 6th Drag Gda. Lith Lt Dre 
to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Tottenham, dec; Bvt-Maj Cureton to be 
be Capt; Cor Le Quesne to be Lt. 2d Ft; Ens Pinkerton, fm Ft, 
v Neville, whose trans fm #2d Ft has been can; Barron, MD. re 1 
to be Surg: Asst Surg Sinclair, MD, fm Staff, to be Kest'Surg. 30 Pe; 
Barker, MD, to be Surg: H MeNeice, late Act Asst-Surg, to be Asst-Surg. 
aj, Mear to 


-p; La 
; Asst-Surg Hollingsworth, 
Ft. llth Ft; Capt Teesdale, 
Brown to be Capt, w-p, ¥ 
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Ft; Maj Kennedy to be |.t-Col, w-p; Capt Master to be 
Capt, w-p; Ens Fitz Roy to be Lt, oP Sth Ft 

Ty: 75th 
7th Ft; Lt 


Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v L) »menichett 
fm 55th Ft, to be Capt, v Ball,ex. 3 $ 
terbuck, dec; Ens Birkett to be Lt. 55th Ft; Capt Ball, fm 11th Ft, to be 

v Teesdale, ex. 60th Ft; to be Lt-Col: Lt-Col Brown, fm Depot Batt. To 
Maj: Bvt-Lt-Col Pretyman, fm — Batt. To be Capts: Capt Steward, 

50th Ft; Stotherd, h-p 93d Ft; Hales, b-p 18th Ft; Paterson, h-p 63d; 

93d Ft; Cookworthy, h-p Ist Pt; Stephens, b-p 21st Ft, Lt Aldridge, 

be Lieuts: Lieuts kenbury, 2lst Ft; M 89th Ft; Hamilt 
Milligan, 68th Ft; Fortescue, 7ist Ft; Denne, 7ist Ft; Ewens, fm 2d 

Lt and Adjt. To be Ens: Ens Cowan, 2ist Ft; Brock, 82d Ft; Bilham, 
Brownrigg, 39th Ft; Lovell, 56th Ft; Enderby, 17th Ft; Kerr, 79th 
bins, 56th Ft. 75th Ft; Asst-Sarg Domenichetti, MD, fm 8th Ft, to be 
Coghlan, dec. 94th Ft; D F Shireff, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Chate, pro. 
- BIS t. Newd . unatt; Hon G Elliot, bg To be 
Capts: Capts Morris: fm hp Rifle ; Graham, h-p Rifle Brigade; Hon J F 


Penington, h-p 90th Ft; Kin , h-p 41st Pt; Fitz Roy, h-p dist Ft; 
Royal Newfi 
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h-p 90th Ft; J Bell, h-p 79th Ft; Clerk, fm Mil Train. e 
Companies: W Gilmor, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Chambers, dec. Gold Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps: Surg Bolton, fm Ri Artillery, to be Ens, w-p, v Williams, pro. 
Unartracuep.—To have Bvt Rank con into Substantive Rank: Bvt-Maj Lam- 
Besse Ft; Bvt-Maj Newdigate, Rifle Brigade; Byt-Maj Hon G Elliot, Rifle 


— Batr.—Maj Darroch, h-p Unatt, v Byt-Lt-Col Prettyman, app to 60th 


Cuarcatns’ Derarruent.—The Rev J W Hayward, M A, per to res. 


Navp. 

Tur Crixa Sqvapron.—A private letter from the Shannon, 51, ser., 
Capt. W. Peel, C.B., dated Hong Kong, July 2, says :—* We left Singa- 
pore on the 23d of June, having embarked the Earl of Elgin and suite— 
who live on board of us during our mission in these seas. We like them 
very much. Sanspareil is hourly looked for from ay Asquadron, 
composed of the Calcutta, 84, flag of Rear-Adml. Sir M. Seymour ; Shan- 
non, 51, screw, flag of the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin (red ensign at the 
main) ; Hornet, 17, ser. ; Pearl, 21, ser. ; Inflerible, 6, paddle ; and Coro- 
mandel. sail on the 25th inst. for Japan, and other places in the north. We 
shall be away about two months, after which we expect the arrival of 
sundry screw gun boats, and as soon as the commander-in-chief considers 
our foree to be sufficient we take Canton.—The Alligator, with the flag of 





| dentally shot by a friend's gun, while sporting on the Saddieworth Moors, 
*latt, Esq., M.P., of Hartford House, Oldham.—At Pollok, Renfrewshire, 

| the Lady Matilda Harrict Maxwell, wife of Sir John Maxwell, of Pollok, Bart., 
and sister to the Earl of Elgin.—At Dover, Lieut.-Gen. Hutchesson, Royal Artil- 
lery.—At Elmdon Rectory, near Birmingham, the Ven. W. Spooner, formerly 
Archdeacon of Coventry.—At bis residence, Deepwell Black Rock, co, of Dablia, 

| Richard Samuel Guinness, Esq.—At Teddington, Ensign Venour, 27th Foot.— 
Wolfenden Kenny, Esq., formerly Capt. in the 40th Foot.—Viscount Hinton, only 
| surviving son of the Earl and Countess Poulett, aged 35 years.—At Roehampton 
| House, after a ageing Sees, brought on by his service in the Crimean cam- 
paign, Major Viscount Balgonie, aged 25 years, eldest son of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Leven and Melville. 


Appoiutuceuts. 


Sir Edmand Walker Head, Bart., Governor General of British North America, 
is gazetted as Privy Councillor. This entitles higy 4 prefix “ Right Honour- 
able ” to his name.—A Dublin paper states that Mr, Xeatinge,son of Judge 
Keatinge, and Dr. Wiley are to be the ee the new Court of Pro- 
bate, at a salary of £1,000 a-year each.—The Hon. George H. C. Byng, of Wro- 
tham Park is elected M. P. for the County of Middlesex, in room of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, who has resigned his seat.— Edinburgh Courant announces that 
the office (unpaid) of chairman of the new Scotch Lunacy Board has been offered 
to Viscount Melgund, M. P. The two paid commissioners are likely to be Dr. 
James Coxe, of i Dr. Browne, of the Crichton Institution, Dam- 
fries.—The Duke of Marlborough, to be Lord Lieutenant of the county of Oxford. 
—Edward Lewis Pryse, Esq., to be H. M, Lieutenant of the county of Cardi- 
gan.—Mr. Arthur Russell is elected M.P. for Tavistock, in place of Hon. G. Byng. 


Arup. 

Eleven more regiments are under orders for India ; seven infantry, and 
four cavalry. That is the report in the latest London papers. As form- 
| ing (perhaps) part of this reinforcement, it is also stated that the 8th Hus- 
|sars and 17th Lancers are under orders for immediate embarkation for 
India. The 18th and 94th Regts. are also under orders for the Cape of 
Good Hope, to proceed to India, together with the Sist. All these are 
on the Irish establishment.—Recruiting for the various Indian regiments 
is proceeding satisfactorily, and already upwards of 100 recruits are join- 
ing the Indian depots at Chatham weekly, which number, it is calculated, 
will be more than doubled as soon as the harvest in Ireland and England 
and the hop-picking are concluded.—The following militia regiments, 
most of which were sent on foreign service during the late war with Rus- 
sia are again to be immediately embodied : Berks, East Kent, 4th Lanca- 
shire, Oxford, 2d Stafford, Wilts, and Ist West York. Which of the Irish 
regiments are to be embodied will be decided by the Lord Lieutenant.— 
Sir Charles Shaw is in communication with the government, on the sub- 
ject of his marvellous and mysterious new instruments of destruction.— 
The number of desertions from the 9th regiment, during the fifteen months 
it was stationed in Kingston garrison, was 192 of all ranks ; the number 
recovered and voluntarily surrendered was 40, leaving a total loss of 152. 





Cc lore Keppel, came in last evening, from the river, to take com- 
mand during the absense of Adm. Seymour. 


Tur Wreck ov Tue “ Teanxsrr.”—In a letter from the Commander of 
this ill-fated ship to the senior officer of H. M. ships, Singapore, the loss 
of the 7ransit in the Strait of Banca, is thus recorded :— H. M. steam- 
ship Transit, off Cape Oclar, Island of Banca, July 11. Sir,—It is with mach 
regret I have to report that her Majesty’s ship under my command struck 
on a sunken rock off Cape Oclar, oa the Island of Banca, yesterday morn- 
ing, about half-past nine, and received so mach damage that it was ne- 
nessary to immediately disembark the whole of the troops on the island. 
This will be conveyed to you by Lieut. Downes, of this ship, who will 
give you all the particulars, and it is useless for me to point out the ne- 
cessity of sending some vessels immediately to embark the troops, which 
numbers upwards of 700. I have the honoar, &c. (signed), Ennis Cham- 
bers. © der.’ ‘The assistance required was promptly rendered by 
dispatching her Majesty's ship Acton and her tender the Dove ; also the 
chartered American ship Braveo, of 800 tons, with provisions for 1000 men 
for fifteen days. 


The Orion, 91, Capt. Erskine, 18 days from Halifax, and brigantine 
Dart, tender to Castor, from Cape of Good Hope, have arrived at Ply- 
mouth.—The Conqueror, 101, has arrived at Spithead, with the 47th Regi- 
ment on board. They were on board a transport, from Malta, which 
came into Gibraltar, disabled. Lord Lyons, being there with his equad- 
ron, despatched the Conqueror with them, at 24 hours’ notice, and they 
reached home in six days.—The Chesapeake, 51, sc.-st. frigate, Commodore 
Watson, C.B., will sail for India, at which station she will be the flagship. 
—It is rumoured that a considerable retirement amongst the “ higher 
officers” of the Royal marines will shortly take place.—The Trincomalee, 
25, has arrived at Plymouth, She has been five years and niae days ab- 
sent from England ; out of this time she has been 1,009 days at sea, and 
has sailed over 118,000 miles; her station has been the Pacific.—By the 
Prometheus, at Spithead, from the Coast of Africa, we learn that _—— 
number of vessels fully equipped for the slave trade are craising off the 
coast evidently waiting a chance to ship their cargoes, but under Ameri- 
can colours, On April 16, as the Prometheus, was on her passage from 
Lagos to-St. Thomas's she fell in with and captured the Adams Grey, a fine 
new brigantine, under Spanish colours, and no papers, with specie to the 
amount of £4,380 sterling concealed on board, intended for the purchase 
of slaves, She was condemned a lawful e to the Prometheus in the 
Vice Admiralty Court at Sierre Leone on 18th May, and is considered 
the richest prize ever brought into that port.—The Vulcan, Commer. Sec- 
combe, it is reported, is ordered to ne to Halifax to embark troops 
for Eogland.—The Rifleman, 8, st., Lt. Christian, has arrived at Spithead 
from the South-East coast of America station.—Capt. A. O. L. Lewis, 
R.M., is invalided, and retires on h p.—A_new system of training naval 
cadets is about to come into operation afloat. Iiustrious, T2, Capt. 
R. Harris, is being fitted with accommodation by the dockyard artificers 








Brevet-Col. Taylor is appointed to the command of the Royal Artillery 
in British North America. He arrived here, we believe, on Tuesday 
| last, by the Persia.—Capt. Gordon, Scots Fusilier Guards, has been ap- 
ay aide-de-camp to Major-General the Hon. Sir J. Yorke Scarlett, 
| K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the south-west district. 
| — 
| The Times of the 4th inst. says: The following force is under orders for 
| embareation for India as reinforcements,—One troop of Horse Artillery ; 
| Three batteries of Royal Artillery ; Five companies of Royal Artillery ; 
Four companies of Royal Engineers ; Three regiments of cavalry ; Four 
| regiments of infantry. To embark as sooa as transport is ready 
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at Portsmouth for the first instalment of naval cadets, and is, we believe, 
to be stationed off Blockhouse, near the Gosport shore, which affords room 
alike for nautical observations and aquatic exercises. The cadets are to 
remain in the /Justrious ditferent periods, proportioned to their ages, thoee 
of 13 remaining 12 months, and those verging upon 15 only six months. 
Their course of study com Eaclid, Algebra, nautical Astronomy, 
French, and Drawing, and their practical course (which is the primary 
object of placing them in a training ship before sending them on sea ser- 
vice) will consist of instruction in rigging ships, managing boats, and the 

neral principle of manceavring ships at sea —Comur. M‘Killop, of the 
p Sea gunboat, has been obliged to be landed at the military hospital 
at Corfu, in consequence of serious illness. 


O° Von mn to Philips, A. Baller aed H.C. 
W. Courtenay to C. Vesey to ; A. lips, A. . C. 
Majead to be Inapectia Commrs. of Lieuts ; Hon. James Fita- 
“4 ST. Smith, and A. Henderson 
te ; W. 1H. Goold, aod J. H. Busbnell, to Styr ; H. B. Hickley, L. Bar- 
oun sen 0,5. Eeaaety etn: OO eee ——— : H. 
. 8. Beveridge to Conqueror ; A. Murray to Valorous ; J. Conflict ; 
W. Ri ++). * amemaias . Brown to Valorous ; B. W. White to 
Styz ; H. Perry to Conflict. 
Promorions.—By the death of Admiral Thomas, the following changes take 
: Viee-Adml. Sir E. Chetham Surode, K. C. B.. to be Adm!.—Rear-Adm!. 
James Stirling to be Vice Adm! : 
te be Rear-Adml. ; Sir Wm. Dickson. 
h-p List; H. O. Love, di 
vice pension, vacant by 
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N 0 i | as presentations at a state-ball are not uent, When the dance was | and decorate his premises ; the painter and gilder are to go to work on 
cw B OKS. | over, and the Queen seated again, the Chamberlain waved his wand | a particular aay, and before that day every inch of musiia in his shop and 
Mr. J. J. Jarves, of whose “ Art-Hints” the Albion spoke very favoura- | of authority, and the company drew back, leaving a space vacant in front | every yard of linen must be disposed of, without hesitation or reserve ; 


| of the throne ; then I approached, and was presented to her Majesty, who | in fact his goods must be flung into the street, if the City Madams refuse 
bly. year or two since, has adventured into a new sphere, trying his advanced and ooetien a in the most gracious and kind manner, pa wd to come and take the E . 
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hand upon a legendary romance, He does not however ransack the pages | sweetly as I courtsied low before her, and then passed on to the group of | docketed. 


of ancient or modern historians for his theme ; on the contrary, he selects it distinguished and royal personages who encircled her throne. 


from ground which he has himself trodden. His new work, comprised in a 


That was indeed a dainty dish of speciality ; nor did it fail to make its 


duodecimo of very moderate bulk (J. Munroe & Co., Boston), is Kiana : a | mark. The record thus proceeds : 


Tradition of Hawaii ; and it was during a residence in the Sandwich Islands 
that Mr. Jarves gleaned his material. He tells us that he found a tradition 


there current—and apparently well-based—which would go to prove that | affection her peo 


Captain Cook had predecessors in one at least of his Pacific discoveries. 


The Islanders believe that three centuries ago—eighteen generations of | P®**! 


Kings, by their method of computation—several white men and a woman 
came suddenly upon them from seaward, and in the process of events ac- 
quired by their superior knowledge a commanding place and influence. 
Traces of some such foreign admixture may be still noted, says Mr. Jarves, 
in various particulars, on which we cannot pause to dilate ; but he takes 
the native impressions, his own observations, and certain probabilities of 
the case, and kneads the whole into his story. 

The vessel then, that brings the new-comers to Hawaii, is one of three 
caravels despatched by Cortez, soon after the Conquest of Mexico, upon 
an exploring expedition to California—the fate of two having never been 
ascertained. The caravel is wrecked, and nearly all the crew perish ; but 
the survivors are the éliée, and number among them the commander, who 
is a manly chivalrous youth not utterly giving over to buccaneering abo- 
minations, his lovely and devout-minded sister, a youthful priest strong in 
the faith but not prone to auto-du-f2s and compulsory conversions, and lastly 
a Mexican captive endued with hatred of the Spanish race, and all manner of 
malignity,cruelty andcunning. Add to these, Kiana, the island monarch, 
physically and mentally a Chief among ten thousand, Pehaku his an- 
tipodes who bears rule in another part of the Island, and a savage 
maiden or too, and you have a group sufficiently varied. The scenes 
and incidents are also striking ; being illustrative of that which is pecu- 
liar to the locality, where they do not bear upon the universal theme 


of humanity and human passions. A strong attachment between the | and others 


Spanish maiden and the priest, subjugated on both sides by respect for 
his profession, induces occasional disquisitions on certain tenets of the 
Church of Rome ; and there is throughout a manifest tendency on the 
author’s part to speculate and moralize. The digressions of this sort 
sometimes dignify and refine what, without them, would verge on the 
melo-dramatic, if at other times they seem to be superfluous and to in- 
terrupt the flow of the narrative. But description is Mr. Jarves’s forte. 
His pictures of the caravel becalmed in a stagnant ocean, which occurs in 
the earlier pages—of the volcanic formation of Hawaii, in the latter—and 
of the religious rites of the Islanders,scattered throughout the book—evince 
no slight ability. On the whole, Kiana has decided claims upon our re- 
Whilst attractive as a tale, it is fall of information as to a beauti- 
fal portion of our globe, and of suggestive thoughts on serious topics. 

When shall we again have a novel written solely for entertainment, 
and not to force some ism or ology, under the mask of light-reading, upon 
a public which only cares to be amused? Time was—long ago, perhaps, 
~—when the sight of an uncut novel hot from the press afforded us the 
prospect, at least, of some hours’ relief from the actualities of existence. 
Now, we can ceareely open one, without shuddering at the dreary pages 
of soi-disant philosophy to be waded through, or starting at sight of 
imps of the occult sciences, lying in wait to fasten themselves upon us. 
These remarks however are not specially intended for Moss-Side (Derby 
& Jackson), the latest production of Marion Harland, or the lady who 
assumes that name. She writes, it is true, with a purpose ; and so swells 
the increasing number of authors, who declare that your only road to 
Truth lies through Fiction. At the same time she does not bother us 
with a new nostrum ; her motive is transparent and praiseworthy. She 
would but exalt the domestic virtues; would but reckon at their own 
poor value those shining qaalities of Woman, which dazzle at first sight 
but cannot stand the rough test of experience. So thoroughly do we ap- 
prove of the author’s aim herein, that we are gratified to learn from the 
advertisements that the book is selling by thousands. Beyond this it is 
not requisite to say much ; for from the same source we learn that the 
best critics are loud in its praise. We only add therefore to our testimony 
that a vein of pure and healthy sentiment rans through the work, that 
the tale lacks not its interest, and that its personages are cleverly traced 
out. Louise, a woman of talent, married to a man whom she despises for 
his inferiority of intellect but whose wealth is needful to her vanity, is a 
truthful eketch ; and the same may be said of Lily, a child, whose model 
may be found in the Eva of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which reminds us 
that Marion Harland understands the negro character better than does the 
far-famed lady identified with the latter work. 

If you want a little tome that shall make you angry, amused, admir- 
ing, indignant, scornful, all in a breath—get the pocket-edition of Fresh 
Leaves, by Fanny Fern, (Mason Brothers.) That it is tabooed in some 
quarters, one can’t wonder—that it is in some respects detestable, one 
can’t deny—but candour must own that its occasional dashes at men, 
women, and things are oxtremely clever. If your dislike of Mistress 
Fanny—her style, her school, her subjects—be so intense that you can’t 
laagh with her, we must beg, in this respect, to differ from you. 

And if contrasts be piquant, where in the world can you find one more 
piquant than that which exists between Mistress Fanny Fern and Madame 
Octavia Walton Le Vert, whose Souvenirs of Travel, in two duodecimos, 
(S. H. Goetzel & Co.,) come next under notice. The one is thrown into 
ecstacies of delight by the condescending courtesies of Royal and aristo- 
cratic personages in Europe—the other battles with the rough ingredients 
of every-day life in New York. Carlyle and Chesterfield could not be more 
widely dissimilar. As for the fair lady, who possesses the enviable gift 
of seeing every thing coulewr de rose, and the courage to make this posses- 
sion patent to the world, it would be too angallant and too ungrateful 
to break upon the wheel of criticism so happy and so radiant a butterfly. 
Her genuflections before the Throne of Great Britain are profound, and 
her compliments to Queen Victoria are evidently heart-felt ; what is it 
to us that her strains of laudation in other quarters may seem to us ex- 
travagantly pitched, or that the ground over which the traveller flits 
gracieusly—yet not without a dash of enthusiasm for other things than 


courtly or fashionable associations—has been pretty well trodden hither- | streets, 


to? We only hope she may escape the merciless quizzing of those terri- 
ble fellows, the London reviewers, anent her little feminine weaknesses. 
We offer our readers two or three extracts, commencing, of course, with 
the American homage to the lady of British hearts. The souvenir is 
@-propes to a State Ball at Buckingham Palace in 1853. 

handsomer than painters have represented her. 
She is not tall, but her form is of graceful symmetry ; and her bast, arms, 
and feet, are beautiful. A bright and beaming emile lights up her face. 
Then there is such an air of honest, earnest goodness about her—a genial 
manner, £0 lovely and lovable—* oy beet ye | won,” and sin- 
gerely conld I have exclaimed, like own loyal subjects, “ God save 


During the dancing of the second le, the Lord Chamberlain was 
introduced to me, hfs nnn det , he re- 
ees: Cte epee See peeaan lay ent it at the last draw- 
Mets have the pleasure, Madame, of presenting you to her 

course I was delighted at this unexpected and unusual compliment, 





That presentation was a bright and enchanting incident to me, and m. 
heart bounded with glad and gratified emotions, as I 


gazed upon the 
amiable and ay Queen. 
e 


She is indeed worthy of the almost adoring 
have for her. .s - ~ ” 
About two o’clock in the morning the Queen bade adieu to her guests, 

ng between two living walls, which lined the pictare-gallery. As 
in entering, she kindly bowed and smiled, as the great door, panelled 
with mirrors, closed upon her. Her sweet and genial manner was really 
charming, and a low murmur of praise and admiration was heard on every 
side. er Majesty is truly an admirable womanly woman, or else she 
could not possess such an influence over the hearts of her pry le. She is 
at once their pride, their boast, and their example for all that is good and 
excellent in the various relations of life, as a wife, mother, and sovereign. 

Here is a powerfully-drawn picture of the ruling passion. 

At Carlsruhe we entered the most splendid car I have ever seen. It 
was like a small parlour, with luxurious sofas, and ottomans, large mir- 
rors, and paintings. While we were waiting the moment of departure, 
two well-dressed women came in, supporting in their arms an old woman, 
apparently of —- She was attired in India muslin and costly lace, 
with rich jewels and white satin slippers. She was a perfect mummy ; for 
the yellow skin clung to the bones of her face, and, but for the restless 
wandering of her eyes, one would have declared her a corpse. Her at- 
tendants placed her upon a sofa, and forthwith she began talking in the 


most vivacious manner. 
At twilight we reached Baden- and after driving to several ho- 


Baden, 
tels, found lodgings at “ The Victoria.” The town was overflowing with tured 


visitors, and that night there was to be a ball at the Conversationshaus. * * * 
Above the music and the voices, and the rushing sound of the dancers’ 
feet, was constantly heard a sharp, ing, metallic sound. Upon enter- 
ing a saloon near by, we soon vered the origin of it. From 
the gold and silver cast down by the eager gamblers —— Ata 
large table were seated two or three statue-like men, with features as im- 
movable as though cast in bronze. Before them were mountains of gold, 
and small Alps of silver. A crowd of persons, some seated at the table, 
leaning over them. were occupied in betting. Not a word was 
spoken by any one save the dealer, who called out, “Le jeu est fait,” (the 
game is made.) With wondering eyes we gazed around upon the faces of 
the throng, and felt we had opened a new page in the book of life—never 
before having seen a gaming: table ; and never did I behold human beings 
so entirely as these were. It seemed as though all the hopes of 
e were merged in the turn of that terrible wheel. With anxious 
look they watched it, and, when the “silverrake’’ of the dealer drew in 
the gold, how the light appeared to desert those eyes, and the face grow 
haggard and pale. A painful feeling swelled at my heart, and yet a 
strange fascination kept me there, I becam@ as much interested in the 
fate of the gamblers as though the game 

There were many elegant-looking women and lovely girls betting more 
largely than even the mev. Just in front of me, seated in an arm-chair, 
supported by her two companions, was our old woman of the railway, cast- 
ing down the gold coin in perfect showers. From a person near me, I 
found she was a Russian Princess, of great wealth, who had been long pa- 
ralyzed, but who adored the excitement of a gambler’s life. She had 
come to-night purposely to bet, and at two o’clock in the morning, when 
I looked in at the table, there she was seated, still pouring out the gold. 
Although her face was like the face of the dead, her eyes were glowing 
like globes of flame. 

The Publisher's Preface is in exceedingly bad taste. It contains a glow- 
ing eulogium on the author, which may or may not be entirely merited ; 
but which certainly is out of place. As this mode of prefatory puffing is 
most unseemly, and is nevertheless gaining ground, it were well for the 
critics to protest against it. The lady herself must be mortified at its ap- 
pearance. 

So much for “ light reading.”"—When a foolish and abortive effort was 
made—by certain persons here, more intense than discreet in their nation- 
ality—to establish a new Meridian of Longitade for the sole use and per- 
plexity of United States navigators and surveyors, we felt not the least 
scruple in denouncing the plan as a gratuitous absurdity. So, on the 
other hand, we have now no hesitation in commending to notice a little 
work on The Decimal System, by Mr. John H. Felton, (G. P. Putnam 
& Co.,) which is, as its title-page imports, an “ Argument for American 
Consistency in the Extension of the Decimal Scale to Weights and Mea- 
sures in Harmony with the National Currency.” Herein the field is open, 
and the object to be achieved is eminently desirable. We do not mean 
to say that we have tested the subject and are prepared to endorse all 
that is herein said. By no means ; mathematicians, men conversant with 
figures, bankers, and those who buy and sell, must pass judgment on its 
practical utility. To them we would commend it, and earnestly too ; for 
the proposed innovation, immense as it is, carries on the face of it no 
obvious drawback, such as often daunts the hesitating ultra conservative. 
Great Britain is fecling her way towards the practicability of abandoning 
the confused and clumsy system which now embarrasses domestic and fo- 
reign commerce ; all honour to those who shall be foremost in emancipat- 
ing a large portion of mankind from the inconveniences at present exist- 
ing. We notice that the little work before us satisfactorily explains the 
reason why the French attempt in the same direction—made during the 
first Revolutionary period —has been found inadequate to its pretensions. 


—_————— 


THE SCIENCE OF SHOPPING. 
A Lecture for the Ladies, 

The love of the chase, a ruling passion of the Anglo-Saxon, is not con- 
fined to the hunters in leather-breeches and top-boots. There is hunting 
in op, o— crinoline also, and the town = ys omy pur} 

tement of the national pastime. Bargain-huntii vie 
feminine form of the ee te is to our pane Fr what deer- 
stalking or fox-hunting is to husbands and brothers. There is the 
Regent-street hant, and the Oxford street hunt. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Jones beat up Soho, and Miss Brown and Miss Robinson have a fine run, 
every good hunting-day, from Aas cross to ; for it may be 
observed that our sportswomen usually bunt in cou 

At this time of the year there is often a close resemblance between the 
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ded oop tage pepe he Po ag for a velvet which 
has cost him five. On the opposite isa of a furrier, who, 
not to be outdone by the Roman, has made up his mind to 








m at the ridiculous figures with which they are 


e 

But the flimsiest tale, flimsy as the trash sold in shops of this charac- 
ter, is sufficient to ensnare the bargain-hunters. The shops that monopo- 
lise their favours are the very shops which persons with a grain of com- 
mon sense would carefully shun, correctly inferring fraud within from 


Y | the audacious falsehoods blazoned without. “ Wonderful!” cries Mrs. 


Brown. “ How absurdly cheap!” exclaims Miss Robinson. “ How can 
they do it ?” asks simple Mrs. Jones, or Mrs. Smith. It never occurs to 
any matron or spinster of the whole field that the thing said to be done 
cannot be done at all ; that there is nothing wonderful or ridiculous in 
the transaction, but that there should be such gross ignorauce to be found 
a a or dimity as to be imposed on by such bold and transparent 
rickery. 

The u acuteness of the sex deserts them before a shop posted all 
over with lies as gross as mountains, The very circumstances that ought 
to rouse all their feminine suspicions strike them stone-blind. Humbug, 
one would suppose, ae to be more easily known to be humbug, when 
advertised in letters o pam maguitude ; and the female mind 
most unenlightened on the science of e>onomy mightat least be expected 
to “smell a rat,” when a st — to carry on his business 
on the principle of ruining himself. Our countrywomen may be well as- 
sured that in transactions with such traders, the ruin or the loss is alto- 
gether on the side of the purchaser. The self-sacrificing Mr. Titmouse is 
the victimiser, not the victim. He is doing Mrs, Smith, and not undoing 
himself and his little Titmice. He sells nothing but trash, and makes a 
very handsome profit by selling at the price he puts on it, which in nine 
cases out of ten is a much higher price (com with the intrinsic worth 
of the article) than the honest-dealer next door charges for a correspond- 
ing honest coventiy. 
¢ truth is that the goods in these roguish establishments aremanufac- 

expressly for them, from the vilest materials, fabricated with 
knavish skill to counterfeit genuineness, and enable the retailer to palm 
them upon the simple ones as prodigies of cheapness. Even those who 
are content with indifferent articles ought to beware of the shops where 
they are offered as the best that can be made, at prices sufficient of them- 
selves to prove the cheat. Low as the sums asked may be absolutely, 
they would be lower still, if either the tradesman was not a swindler, or 
his customer not a goose. The bargain-hunting mater-familias is therefore 
a most extravagant person. If she really wants a thing, she goes to 
counters where good things are not to be had. Ifshe wants an inferior 
pwr op Oho still frequents shops where she is certain enoagh to be sa- 
tisfied in particulur, but where, in all human probability, she 
exorbitantly “ dear for her whistle.” We hope they do not neglect 
tion on these points in those Ladies’ Colleges which are oue of the curious 
characteristics of the times. Surely no woman ought to be suffered to 
saree ag thy Bye mad pecringend phon ctowe | ¢ that a fair silk 
is only to be had for a fair price, and that there is no honest or 
dealing except upon terms of mutual advan to buyer and seller. 

We ought, no doubt, to be lenient with feminine errors on commercial 
questions, remembering that there is not an blunder committed 
in a day’s shopping which is not systematically outdone on the Continent by 
wiseacres without the plea of the petticoat and the aj at fame 
Lord Palmerston, the other day at Manchester, led a Ger- 
man notion of trade, as comeing in “ selling wii 
indeed much the same as the t-street system, w 
that there is only one party to the transaction as far as profit is con- 
cerned, And French com: wisdom is ladylike in the highest de- 
gree. In fact the Englishwoman of these days takes both her fashions 
and her political economy from Paris. 

Why does not some popular lecturer give the women of London a lec- 
ture on shopping? In the meantime, perhaps, our brief remarks may not 
be entirely useless.—London paper. 

. ———— 
LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


The omg Cont ae itselt to improve and embellieh the 
the 





ie rep’ that we are a mere nation of shopkeepers, 
addicted to the making of money and incapable of appreciating 
not 
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hated and iting, we have given ion to music 
ree = te to tant tosser tones op oelt en Boas eel A, 1nd 
chefs @’euvre that merit a high place in the schools of Europe ; 
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Pointed, combining very beautifully the stalls of the 

. | latter with the principles of composition followed in the for- 
mer, it will group most fa y with the classic desigas of Inigo Jones, 


as exemplified in the Banqueting Hall, at Whitehall ; or the solid Gothic 
of Westminster Abbey ; or the magnificent pile of pointed architecture 
of the Houses of Parliament, which terminate the grand architectural 


in the second . intrinsic merits whieh 
have recommended its adoption. B SEAE, 8 we have slrvady the 
greatest variety and freedom in detail with singular breadth poms a 
in general composition, uniting the colamoar and fenestral arrange- 
ments with the greatest facility and convenience, and affording the most 
at —— vs) the introduction of ecul; either in erage 
or gic agers, w jomed arcades, arched colonnades, and all 
anes "internal features of classic architecture can be easily 
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manders, whilst every opportunity has been taken for the introduction 
of sculpture, and sculptured groups. . 

The public entrance is on the eastern side, under an arcaded Loggia ; 
a second private entrance is placed in the south eastern wing, to be ap- 
propriated for the convenience of the offices of the Secretary at-War and 
the Cabinet, or as may be determined. The offices and rooms which, 
being of the greatest depth, require light and air, are placed along the 
four facades, whilst the offices of the Secretary-at-War are ranged along 
the southern front. Two corridors, twenty feet wide, leading from the 
outer hall, intersect each other in the centre of the building, and at this 
intersection rises a glazed dome thirty-six fect in diameter, springing 
from a series of arcadean galleries ; another corridor, ten feet wide, runs 
round the whole of the four sides of the building, and titute 
the others and the staircases a thorough system of communication. A 
grand public staircase is carried up from the ground floor to the first floor, 
under the central dome ; and in addition to this, four-public staircases 
are carried up from the basement to the second floor in each of the smaller 
corridors. 

Such are the general external features and internal arrangements of the 
War Office, as selected by the Government Commissioners and to be begun 
forthwith. We may expect that, when these and other improvements in 
contemplation (we allade to the new National Gallery, amongst others), 
are completed, that this part of London, at least, will be unrivalled in 
architectural beauty by any other metropolis in Europe.—Jhid. 


—~— 


OUR IRON NERVE. 


Over the grave of the Abbé Claude Chappe, inventor of what used to 
be called the modern system of tolegrapbing, there was erected a bronze 
telegraph. Is was thought, indeed, that he had perfected a monument 
are perennius ; but the metal stands, while of the Abbé’s cunning the last 
traces disappear. There remains little or no interest in the story of the 
young priest who, as a schoolboy, with few holidays, invented means of 
talking with bis brothers at another school half a league distant, although 
still in sight, and afterwards, by help of his cousin ae, perfected 
the invention into a manner of telegraphing which was received with tran- 
sports of joy by the French Convention four-and-sixty years ago. Its first 
words spoken in public were of victory—news of a victory of Condé over 
the Austrians—and back in a few minutes, post-haste in a new fashion, it 
carried the reply——“ the Army of the North has deserved well of its coun- 

» 





Marches and battles are the events connected with the telegraph 
throughout its early history. It was the soldier's friend before it was 
the minister of peace. The first telegraph mentioned anywhere, perhaps, 
was the fire kindled by the Israelites when marching in the Desert. The 
Gauls talked to each other by the aid of beacon fires, and — from 
tribe to tribe intelligence of Cwsar’s movements by the help of light. The 
Roman soldier spoke to distant eyes by appearances and disappearances 
of torch-light at a window. On Trajan’s column there is a figure of this 
kind of lighthouse signalling. When light was given up for wooden posts 
the poetry of telegraphs had to be quoted at a discount. We improved 
greatly in England on the method of the Abbé Chappe, making — use 
of some ideas to be found in a book written nine years before Chappe’s 
invention was adopted, Professor Bergstrasser’s S: phy. 
Professor Ber r’s S) y / Was that to come upon us 
in the days when the great hills should speak no more with tongues of 
fire? There is an end now of Professor Bergstrasser. We have superseded 
the light only tning, and our telegraphs bring us back into sym- 


1—what Aischylus meant when he caused one of his plays to open with 


the fall of Troy to Clytemnesira. She hears of it before a night has co- 
vered the event, and replies, when the chorus asks— 
“ What messenger so swift? 
Vulcan, who sends 
The flashing fire from Ida.” 





For euch a flash, akin to that of light when we besieged another Troy | 


in the Crimea, we know with what a mighty - Vo we in England 
waited. Could such a flash but come from Delhi! 


The Atlantic Telegraph Company has determined—we think most dis- 
| Delhi. 
Association of some standing, | oy 


creetly—not to repeat until next year its effort to bind with an electric 
cord the old world to the new. There is an 


which has spent the last few 
firmans and authorities for the establishment of an electric 
pa venae between Europe and India. Itisina tion to begin work 
at once, if it can find at once the requisite materi: The Atlantic cable, 
hundreds of miles long, is not to be coiled up for many months and pass 
into astate of hibernation, Itcan be im tely turned to account. It 
is wanted at once for the establishment of a submarine telegraph across 
the Red Sea, which, with some other lines of communication traced 
bevy will, before another autumn has come, reduce to a week the time 
needed for verbal communication between England and India. There is, 
indeed, for the accomplishment of this end, one other material required 
and that is money. 
million—say a million—and unless supported b 
bad investment for the capitalist, although to 
stances like the prese 
That the line will be laid down we do not doubt. That a day is to 
come when lines of electric telegraph will be laid down between all 
countries of the globe we do not doubt. There are some philosophers 
who say that life is electricity ; certainly, in one sense, electricity is life. 
The telegraph wire is the world’s iron nerve, and it is destined to be true 
of the world’s life as it is true of the life of animals, that general deve- 
lopment rises with every advance toward plet in the nervous 
—— When the great nervous centres are connected by their telegra- 
phic lines with “| outpost ; when the head instantly is cognisant of a 
inch in the toe, and, when the will prompts—by a down any line 
t may select—the immediate accomplishment either of delicate or com- 
plex movements, or of acts of force, can set the hands to rend an oak or 
play upon 8 fiddle, then the living body isa type of what the living world 
yet become. 
he Atlantic scheme,—in the ultimate success of which we have no 
doubt whatever, though we shall not be surprised if it encounter a few 
more mishaps at starting, —the Atlantic scheme has been a godsend in 


the mere P About ni ears ago @ man well read in the 
latest curiosities of science would have 


ears in obtaining, and bas obtained, all 








even across a distance of two or miles. Eleven years have not 
elapsed since these Melegraphe were first passed under water, in a modest 
way. One was sunk in Portsmouth Harbour in November 1846, to con- 
neot the landing-stairs by Royal Clarence Yard with one of the dock- 
That was the submarine tele, laid down by Englishmen. 

here was one also in America under the Hudson. Then came, in Sep- 
tember 1851, the link between England and France ; a wider stretch was 
thea adventured upon, and in June 1852, Holyhead was joined to Dub- 
lin. In the May following sixty-five miles of iron nerve joined Belgium 
to Bogland. n courage was taken by success, and schemes 
were found to be not visi . Finally came the bold offer to join with 


| troops to 
a watchman looking for the fire upon the mountains that should telegraph | 80Me 7 
| City of London, the hon. and 


the resolution amid loud cheers, 





to say that there was an elec- | 
tric telegraph at work somewhere in America which was found to work 


| Mr. Justice Hatipvrron said the resolution which he had the honour 
| to propose was one which he was sure would not only be passed with the 
| same unanimity that all the other resolutions had passed, but with equal 
| pleasure. It was, that the Lady Mayoress and the other ladies who bad 
onoured the meeting with their = be solicited further to aid the 
benevolent object of the meeting by every exertion in their power, and 
that the meeting express its gratitude for the kind sympathy exhibited 
by the Lady Mayoress and the other ladies for their sister country wo- 
men and orphans now unprotected and destitute at Calcutta and else- 
where in British India. This (said Judge Haliburton) is a meeting, for- 
tunately, at which it is not only not necessary, but highly improper, to 
enter into any discussion whether India has n well or ill governed. 





with | It is not necessary to express any opinion whether we have tolerated the | 


religious superstitions—if the word “ religion’ can be connected with 
| superstition—of the people of India [cheers], or whether we have in- 
| truded Christianity too much among them. ese are questions for other 
| places, for other meetings, and upon both of them there may perhaps be 
a difference of opinion. The rev. gentleman who addressed you just now 
| 80 eloquently and so forcibly introduced a subject which perhaps it is not 
y here to ider—nawely, the degree of punishment which is 
| to be awarded to the conspirators. Upon that, also, there might be a 
difference of opinion. Perhaps as an old Judge, tomed to viidicat 
the criminal law of the land in which I lived, I might entertain a some- 
| what different opinion, and might be allowed to say that throughout m 
life—my judical life—I have considered that crime should be followed 
with punishment [cheers], and that the certainty of that punishment 
}in a great measure renders unnecessary the infliction of punishment 











¥ 

Septemb 
Sussex ; a nail from the cockpit of the Victory; a copper laurel leaf from 
the column at Norwich ; a snuff-box made of the wood of the car which 
bore the hero’s remains to their last resting-place in St. Paul’s; part of 
the flag which covered the coffin on that occasion ; and a number of Nel- 
son medals, struck on various occasions, bronze, silver, and gilt.—Zon- 
don Corresp. Liverpool Albion. 


‘Tae Back Batt Cuirrers.—The most celebrated ship of this line of 
clippers, the Lightning, has been daily visited by some hundreds during 
the short period she has been anchored off Tilbury Fort. Our 
| will starcely require to be reminded of who or what the Lightning 
| almost marvellous rapidity of her passage between this country and Aus- 

tralia having made her name familiar as a “ household word.’ She has 
the regular clipper look—long, low, and apparently narrow, with a stern 
like a yacht, and her bows as sharp and clear as those of a mail steamer 
| —rather heavy aloft, and with yards sufficient to almost overpower her 
with canvass. In fact, she is a perfect clipper, and one in which the 
| builders have thrown aside the minor points of symmetry and trim to 
produce a fleet and useful vessel. Her appearance from the water is by 

no means comparable to those of either of her sister vessels, the James 
| Baines or Champion of the Seas, to which it will be recollected Her Majesty 
| and the Court recently paid a visit while the ships were waiting to em- 
| bark the troops at Portsmouth. Both the latter vessels are larger and 








is, the 


y | have three decks, while the Lightning is considerably lower in the water 


} and has oaly two decks. Nevertheless, in capacity for stowage, height 
| between decks, and as a safe and rapid vessel the Lightniny is gene- 





Cheers. 
| : I =~ also say that I have acted upon that principle, and that if ever 
} it pleased God to call me again to the judicial bench, from which I have 
| long retired, I would again act upon that maxim which declares “ that 
| he who sheds blood by man shall his blood be shed.” [Cheers] I have 
no mawkish sensibility in my nature. I don’t cry out “ Shame!” against 


the punishment of those wretches that have surpassed in cruelty all that) 


history can produce. [Cheers.] I am myself by birth and by education 

a British subject—a native of North America, and I am conversant with 

the history of that country from its first discovery by Columbus to the 

present day. I have known the aborigines, and have mixed with them, 

and have read of their wars with the white man ; but nothing in the whole 
| history of British North America has equalled that which is recorded of 
the proceedings in India at this day. All the tortures, all the violence 
| of the red devils as they may be called, of the American forest, are 

merely childish when com with the outrages that are committed in 
India ; therefore I trast, although there may not be blood-thirsty pun- 
ishments, that the punishments will be adequate to the enormity of the 
crimes committed. ([Cheers.] But that is not now the subject with 
which we have to d There are thousands of our fellow-creatures in 
distress, and an appeal is made to usforaid. ([Hear, hear]. It is an 
appeal which I take upon myself, as a native of British North America, 
to say will be heartily res: ed to in that country. the suffer- 
ings of our troops in the Crimea were made known in Cannda subscrip- 
tions were raised, and every means were adopted to express our sympa- 
- for the sufferings of our troops. Nor was it confined to that,—an 
offer was made to raise two regiments, and to _ officers to lead 
them to the Crimea in aid of the British forces. [Cheers.] A mir- 
take, however, was made. The Canadians addressed their offer to the 
wrong office, and it was sent back unanswered, [*“ Oh!” and cheers.) 





with High | But I tell you that the people of Canada are ready now to do the same 
thy with old heroic days. Again, we feel—acutely at this hour we thin, 


| g. They are ready not merely to give their money, but to send their 
ht side by side with the British soldier. [Cheers] After 

imentary remarks on the exemplary conduct of the Lord 
Lady Mayoress in promoting the welfare of the poor of the 
learned gentleman concluded by moving 


Mayor an 


——a_ | 


Devut.--Let the reader imagine himself advancing from Agra north- 
ward to the ancient capital of India. His road is through a wide plain, 
everywhere covered with ruins. Among prostrate walls and masses of 
masonry, sae with weeds and jungle, here and there rises a bro- 
ken obelisk, gilt dome, or slender minaret. These are the ruins of ancient 
To the right flows the Jumna, or Yamuna, Daughter of the Sun, 
and, according to the legend, gentle sister of the dread Yama, the Hindu 
| Minos. Ona rocky ridge, at the very edge of a branch from this river, 

which leaves the main stream five miles to the north of the city, and re- 
joins it two miles to the south of the wall’s most southern angle, is mo- 
| dern Delhi, built by Shah Jeban, in 1631, it may be, to be razed by the 
| English two centuries later. A wall, scalloped at the top, and about 25 
feet high. runs from the Wellesley Bastion, the point to the entrance, 
south-east where the city touches the river, five miles in an irregular se- 
micircle to Selim Garh, an old fortress which rests upon the stream at the 
northern Lamy & Along the river, or eastern, side of the city, this 
wall is replaced, for one-third of the extent, to the north, by the walls of 


» | the King’s palace, which is about half a mile long from north to south. 
¢ Indian telegraph will cost three quarters of @ | The interval to the Wellesley Bastion has slighter defences, but is 

® guarantee, may be 4 | tected in some measure by the river, or rather its branch, between which 
a e nation, under circum- | and the ‘nain stream is an island, more or less sandy, and covered with 
nt, it might save a million in a week. melon gardens. The ditch beneath the city wall is 50 feet broad and 


about 15 feet deep. and the glacis so covers the wall that it cannot be 
seen from a distance. The city has eleven gates. To the south-east is 
the Delhi Gate, and advancing to the west and north the Tarkaman, the 

jniid Gate,—outside of which is the vast mausoleum of Ghazi Kban, 
where the rebels were encamped to the number of 3,000.—then the Fu- 
rosh Khanah, the Lahore Gate, adjoining the Burn Bastion, so called 
from Colonel Burn, the gallant defender of the city against Holker, in 
1804. Next comes the Kabul Gate, close to the canal,—the Morea Gate, 
—the Kashmir Gate,—and, close to Selim Gahr, the Calcutta Gate. 
Tracing the river are the Lal and Raj Ghat Gates. 

The western side of the city is a sea of houses, many of them strongly 
built. The main street, the Chandur Chauk, is very wide, and along the 
centre of it runs an aqueduct. Here is the mosque in which Nadir sat 
during the terrible massacre of the inhabitants by his army. 

Delhi has many noble buildings worth preserving. The palace itself 
ranks next to Windsor asa kingly residence. Its gateway is far hand- 
somer than that of the Great Bazarat Kabul. The throne-room is match- 
less. The roof rests on massive columns of white marble, and beautiful 
mosaics adorn the hall. In the centre is the white marble dais on which 
once stood the famous peacock throne. The King’s private chapel is of 
the whitest marble and a perfect gem of Art. A quarter of a mile to the 
west of the palace stands the cathedral mosque, vast, massive, grand.— 
London paper. 

Lerrers or Lory Netsox.—Notwithstanding the lapse of more than 
half-a-century since Trafalgar, the autographic letters of Nelson still 
command what must be considered high prices, so many of them being in 





existence, and the majority having been any Eleven of these relics 
were sold on Thursday we Messrs. Puttick & Sim , Piccadilly. There 
r. 


were two addressed to 
with the French, which sold for £1 16s.; the other, the action off Cape 





an electric wire the old world to the new. The scheme was found good 
in the eyes of the e; the more it was dwelt wu the more it ap- 
practicable. t when the civilized world become used to 
talking of a submarine cable to which we should give an extra five bua- 
dred or thousand of miles pe as margin, the ter was felt to include 
the less, and now no little scheme looks terrible. the last few 
ae are aaa ane om cn 0 Reh attempt to put an electric cable to 
in Mediterranean, ships have gone out also to join Sicily to Mal- 

ta, and sundry other projects of the kind, all of great magnitude and all 
in a forward state, have been before the public. There is none among 
them all so interesting to this country as the plan of making now a way 
y~ — to pass between the waves of the Red Sea—London paper, 

ugust 29. 


Tue Artaytic Tetzorarn Cane Nor rrr ror Ivpia.—It is reported 
that the Atlantic cable is not likely to prove available for either of the In- 
dian lines of telegraph. It appears that in its present coiled state it 
nerates or absorbs a great amount of heat, and a fear is entertained of its 
being ruined by the temperature to which it would be subjected in cross- 
ing the oan R. has been boas fant sates heat in the parts under 
pressure forces r wire to es of the gutta pereba 
troys tnsulatien Sar “ gree 


— 
MR. JUSTICE HALIBURTON. 

On the afternoon of the 25th ult. the Lord Mayor of London convened 

& public meeting of the merchants, citizens, and others in the jian- 
1 for the purpose of devising means for affording immediate relief to 
those who are now suffering from the effects of the ravages committed by 
in India. in the course of the proceedings, we find some 

remarks made by the well-known ex-Judge from Nova Scotia thus re- 


St. Vincent, 1797, for which £3 10s. was obtained. Next was a long let- 
ter to Mr. Ball, Commissioner of the Navy, written, as were all the sub- 

sequent lots, with the left hand. This, which isa very interesting friendly 
letter, sold for £1 9s.; it commences with these apologetic remarks :— 
“Al I may not answer letters regularly, or perform many other 
little acts which the world deems as of the very utmost importance, and 
for the omission of which it is necessary to cut each others throats,” &c. 
The remainder of the letters were, with one exception, addressed to Lady 
Hamilion. In one, which sold for £1 17s., he expresses a wish to be in 
England, and, speaking of a Lt aye journey into Wales, he says:— 
“ But in the party there will be Mr. Greville, who, I am sure, will be a 
stop to many of our conversations, for we are used beds (- our minds 
freely of kings and and not fear being betrayed.” In the next 
he alludes to their chi eee er bey, Se remarking on her re- 
sem to her mother, “especially in upper part ‘of the face.” 
This uced £116. Another, w brought just 3s. less, commences : 
—* My dear Emma,—I received kind letters last evening, and in 
many parts they pleased and e me sad ; so life is chequered, and if 
the good predominates, then we are called happy. I trust the farm will 
make you no more so than a dull London life. Make what use you 
please of it ; it is as mach yours as if you bought it....I am sure you 
will not let any of the royal blood into your house ; they have the impu- 
dence of the devil. His mother was a bastard of my relations, Sir Ba. 


ward Wal ” In the same sale were several autographs of Ha- 
milton various relatives and friends of Nelson, including two of Mrs. 


Ward's, one written when a child, and signed “ Horatia N 7" and a 
letter to Lady Hamilton from her , Sarah O'Connor, referring to 
some difference between them. collection of Nelsonian relics in- 
cluded an inkstand, in the form of a , and a snuff-box, made of 
wood from the Victory; cap worn by Nelson, worked in silver thread 
by Lady Hamilton, with the monogram N. and B. (Nelson and Bronte) ; 
a pipe made of porcupines’ quills, presented to Nelson by the late Duke of 





Suckling, one narrating a recent “ brush” | aod 


rally ed as without a rival in our commercial mariue. Her first 
| homeward voyage from Melbourne to Liverpool was actually accom- 
| plished in 63 days, which, including stoppages, dead calms, and contrary 
winds, gives the extraordinary average of 11 miles an hour on the whole 
ran. During one week of this voyage she ran 2,553 statute miles or at 
the rate of 154 miles an hour for seven consecutive days, and at another 
| period she attained her greatest speed, ranning by observation no less 
| than 430 nautical miles in 24 hours or 20 miles an hour—the rate of tra- 
velling of our Parliamentary trains. As is always the case with these 
very fast vessels, there is nothing peculiary smart or showy, in a nau- 
tical point of view, in her appearance. On the contrary, there are few 
landsmen, who would uot be inclined to give the preference to many 
vessels now near the Lighining, but whic, peverihelann, would stand 
no more chance in a contest of speed with the latter than with her 
electrical namesake itself. Her extreme length is 243 feet ; breadth, 
44 feet; depth of hold, 24 feet; burthen, 2,023 tons. She has 
chartered by the East India Company for the conveyance of cavalry, and 
650 men and officers will be on of her this evening. This force in- 
cludes the whole of the 7th Hussars, and felatindeuente or several of the 
regiments already in India. The whole of the men will be accommodated 
on the troop-deck, which is unusually spacious and well ventilated, 
176 feet long, 40 feet broad, and 8 feet high with wide hatchways 
scuttles. The saloon can accommodate a very large number of officers, 
even more probably than are likely to go out this trip.—London Times, 
August 25. 

AvrHors BEFoRE Trisunats.—Eugéne de Mirecourt (his real name is 
Jacquot, but like many other Frenchmen of the present time, dropping 
the plebeian patgonymic, he dubs himself noble, by assuming the aristo- 
cratic particle) has recently been condemned by the Cour Imperiale to 
a fine of 22,000 francs, and eight months imprisonment, for a libellous 
biography of M. Mirés, the famous Israelitish capitalist. 

This sentence is by default, he having fled ia order to avoid sundry 
charges of a similar nature. For some years past this M. de Mirecourt 
has been making a handsome fortune by scurrilous biographies of French 
celebrities, which have had an enormous circulation, as they are written 
in most pungent style, and are full of piquant scandal. We presume 
this condemnation will put an end to the infamous trade, by which he 
has disgraced the honourable profession of letters. 

The same Court reduced from 129,000 to 35.000 francs the damages in 
a suit brought by Alexander Dumas against his publishers, for an unau- 
thorized edition of his works. Dumas demanded 400,000 francs, and, not 
content with the sum adjudged him ny tee Court in the first instance, ap- 

ealed from their decision. Hence this reduction to less than one third. 
Poor Damas must feel this, as through his absurd extravagance he is sadly 
out at elbows. Not long since, a beggar whom he was in the habit of re- 
lieving met him, and asked an alms. The great novelist could only find 
two sous in his pocket which he gave to the mendicant, who being accus- 
tomed to receive a more generous largesse, exclaimed with sorrowful 
wonder, “Oh! M. Domas!’’—Alexander turns round, sees the beggar 
standing holding forth on his open palm the two sous, with a gesture 
which seemed to say “ You give me two sons! you.”’—* Ah my friend,” 
said Dumas with irony, “ pardon me, [ had no more about me ; you can 
give that to some poor person.” 

Dumas the younger, author of the Dame aux Camelias, and works of that 
class, is very rich and parsimonious. He says that some day be will be 
obliged to support his father. 





Wowpverrvut Escare or a Steamer.—The steamer Creole, on her re- 
cent passage from Windsor to St. Johns, N.B., met with a most remarka- 
ble escape. During the blow of Saturday evening, the 5th inst., about 
12 P.M., a heavy sea rolling at the time and in a thick fog, the captain 
imagining that he was near the mouth of St. Johns harbour, a high rocky 
coast was suddenly discovered full in face of the st . The engi 
were immediately reversed ; but before the vessel felt the retarding power 
she was within about thirty feet of the base of a rock rising perpendicu- 
larly a hundred feet and more from the sea. Thirty seconds later, she 
would have been dashed to fragments, and her passengers could not have 
escaped instant destruction. As it was, however, the vessel was now 
backed again, and the rock disappeared from view, when it was disco- 
vered that there were breakers almost underneath ber stern, at the same 
time land was seen on the windward beam, the anchor was dropped im- 
mediately. Uponsounding two fathoms and a half was found to be the 
depth, hardly more than enough to float her. The consternation among 
the passengers was considerable—destruction seemed inevitable. The 
tide was falling repidly, as it does no where in the world more so than 
in the Bay of 4 yith the knowledge of a rock in front and break- 
ers astern, and land on one side, it was no easy task to be composed. By 
repeated soundings, baskings and fillings—by the most miraculous per- 
adventure (bis steamer at last succeeded in crawling out of so dangerous 
a resting plece. It was supposed that the nook she entered was Musquat 
Bay, about twenty miles beyond St. Johns. This steamer Creole is the 
same vessel that was employed by Lopez in his ill-starred expedition 
against Cuba. 


Feirrimest or A Dream.—William Gibbons was haymaking at Bees- 
ton Meadows, Notts, by the side of t'e Trent, in the present mouth, and 
discovered, in a bed of mud, a human . 

“ A pleasant spot,” said be to himself, “ for a man to end his days in ;”’ 
and as he mused he drew him out, and laid bim by the side of a rod and 
line, which bad apparently belon to the deceased. As he looked on, 

sighed, to his astonishment the body rolled over, and exclaimed— 
“Ha! I'd a dream three nights agol was fishing in the Trent—tumbled 
in— and got out I don’t know how!’ 

. Why,” said the haymaker, “ your dream’s come true! Who are 

‘ou ? 
“ Nay,” replied the body, “I'll not tell you that, or my wife may get 
to know, and not let me come a-fishing again !” So saying, away he went 
with his rod—which, when his wife discovered the state of his clothes, 
would probably be laid across his foolish back. 








Easy TRAVELLING BY 4 Scortisn Jeper.—* North and south, th 
was traversed by as good roads as any that had been laid down 
land, but several of the cross-roads were in a state little better than 
ture had formed them. Regarding some of them 
country, the humorous Patrick (Lord) Robertson 

a good story. While travelling on a 
Highlands, off the maia road, he found, to his surprise, that he 
to a point beyond which bis carriage could not proceed. As it w 
lntely necessary he should reach his destinatioa within a given time 
being quite unable to accomplish the distance on foot, he a 
come of his to the nearest house for a pair of stout — 
These 


sta 

| complete his me = 

cribe, with much unction, how the Highlanders, 
him to pieces by jolting. still farther tormented him 
easy, my lord? are you all right ?’ ’— History of 


Hint 
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lonshare. 


other, keeping your hands low. This bending compels him to move a 











hind leg, and of necessity brings his forefeet down. Instantly twist bim 
completely round two or three times, which will confuse him very much, 
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and completely throw him off bh 
twistin, Sim round, place his hee 
apply spurs, and he will not fail to go forward. 
convenient press him into a gallop, - apply the spurs and whip two or) 
three times severely. The horse will not, perhaps, be quite satisfied with 
the defeat, but may feel disposed to try again for the mastery. Should e Sore go gt | 
os = ayy adh ye | ttn hl el a wabaeed zs | OTTER ia SUNOS, TEAS Sy, THF SacayD worway or They will commence the issue of 

a! sec! 8 ie he w : e 
jay on occasion ; in face” ou will see him quail under the operation. | ote Jantor, 4 f+ Le cceupy, the tree | stories of the building, erected THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
It rarely happens that a re ng horse, after having been treated in the ne a 


They will aim to furnish th i of 
Pee ils to was onaber ettee henndred are receved at at the he beginn! ing as well as at advanced | i nt ge ve to author ‘a new td inte teat R vehivie of thoughts Se 
a tee 
way described, will resort to this trick a third time.— British Sportsmen. | vie"of' their Course and are repared for business or College, amid associa went tee aaet 
| tons ¢ and under influences 4 a Shlehty 4 era cha: 


e prominent questic. a8 of the day, will receive due attention ; 
New Sream Pioven.—A young man, a native of Glasgow, named | ,,1ve Juventis Hiasses are al tuition and care of one of the Princi 


ard. The moment you have finished 

in the direction yeu — to proceed, | = ance ‘ 

If the situation be | “ Seouner WASHINGTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
No. 218 Fourth Street, on Washington Square. = 











NEW “PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT 
On the First of November, 





( Entrance No. 158 Macdouga! Street), 





pp tal pean fon 4 wil 2 spared to present an attractive miscellany of tales, 


ovher contribu ora, they ~+ permitted to name the following, from whom articles 


pals. The | Among o' 
is read daily at the oveitiog aa the Pichosl and ony possible noe is ve for the | may be expected : 
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Bibl 
Austin, recently manager of a mill near Don: ee, has invented a new cultivation of pure and gentlemanly manners. Any pupil to profanity hr 
th * muna H. Prescott, Mrs. H. Beecurr Stowe, Mrs. Gaskrrt, 
steam plough. The machine sends out two ploughshares of the ordiuary | rin ie won, ad te tetmanpere congregated mates un ers Raa Watpo Emenson, Hexer W. Loxor RLLOW, Author of *Ruth,”” * Mary 
form on each side, moving forward as the furrows are tarned up, and ca- | of of Keonomy. no lees than of ai hi select for the education of youth an efficient system } fasate any Sane , Wemeesee, yarn Nora at Seuth: 
le corps of , 
le of wheeling round at the end of the field. It is calculated to plough | (CDSS tr een te then Ser ee Ft | J. Lorunor Motury, Gro. Wx. Curnis, Mre. CM Rinncone, 
three to six acres per day with a man and boy, and to use from four | “Personal interviews with the Trineipals: and Cornlogues containing lorms, 2c, may be hed | Peet s ccs” oo Sc “Taher Se Tae M 
to eight cwt. of coal, according to the power of the engine. Ser Eo ein of eenlibaanenel 4 with this Institution, the names of | Roauxp Guixcr, J.T: Trowsnrber, ~~" eed 
some of its PRESENT PaTKONS, are appended as appropriate references : Lome! Aver or of ** ~ Wensley,” 4ner S , Reghbewr Mint Rong Yen, 

Grmssy Recatta; Errecrs or a Cottistox.—After due consideration per. Gon. re yy cet eee ee . B. ———— ag agg | Author of twice Mar-  @. Rorrist, Author of “ The Dead Se- 
on the part of the committee, who consulted other yacht clubs on the sub- | jon.W. F Havemeyer. Jocl B. Post, Esq. Mr. L.. N. Faller. Mr. Richera Beriew.| ghia ine Author, 4 Doctor Amto- ret. he. 
ject, it had been determined that the schooner Aguiline forfeits her claim | jo: Worster, MD, Mr. fol He Abecl, Mr Le ME: Melumcthon Bure, Author of “Aspen Court,”” Jaane lanka "Author of" Politieal Por- 

to the prize io -— Son hing a a - ee = gnc | Alon | Alone. Ball: MID. Mr. Jo. a mr i “Seaman. Mr 6 B. Cochran, A Acthor gt *Bingleton Fon- traits,” Ac 
wen tone thes started wi and that the Avalon a ‘orfeits her | -D. Mr. F. L. Talcott. r. Co’r’t. Palmer. r. Thos. , 


man having jum on board of the fquiline during the | 
eltision The first prize, therefore, falls to the Rapid, which vessel arri- | Be 
ved at the ship five seconds after the schooner and three seconds after | 
the Avalon, There being no boat to claim the second prize, it remains in | 
the hands of the committee.— Bell’s Life in 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 455, sy J. R. | 
BLACK. 

















‘ommittee of the National Chess Congress have en- 
Room, No. 764 Broadway, for the use of 
embers and subscribers. It will be on the 6th of October. Chess Players 
from the country can be very moderate terms with board at the 
St. Denis Hotel ; Mr. Julien asa brother Chess Player homes offered to make a 
— deduction for all who nament rai as rs or Spectators, 
the approaching National Tournamen em is solvable in 4 
=e taking Pawn at the second 





Sewing Macurwes as a Heir ro rae Poor.—The daughter of a } 


} 

| 

=, P M.D. Mr. L. E. Hare Mr. Rufus Sanger. Mr. Hi Butle | 

. MD. . B. \ . jenry Bu’ | 

— I the thet cme in consequence of having returned to the goal with one | Alwin Bogart, M.D. Mr. Jno. B. Tiliyer Mr amoa Dwight. Mr. J Joho M.  Davion BS 
} 

| 

! 

} 

| 


n Bogart, M.D. 5 r. 
A. Guon, M.D. Mr. T. Ketchum. Mr. A a Oupt. KR. 
Dr. *asurles 





Levett. Mr. W. H. Livington. Mr. T. J. Tow 
+ og Ag Beck, Esq. og W. N. M‘Intire. Mr. John 
M. Allen, Esq. Mr. Wm. F. Moller. Mr. ©. L. Norton. 
FREN' 


PROTESTANT 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 East Twenty-Fourth Street, Near Madison Par! 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR cane AND | 
BUSINESS. Will re-open on Tuesday, September 15th. Prospectus to be had. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER. of Paris. 


SROA® nin Ragin Loty, of miaile am, of the Protestan 
nest ustomed to Tuition and Travelling is desirous of t undertaking the p charge | 
of My You wat rae as Course of Read Pupils through the Ceatinent of Europe. The fi 
ters will be es a Course eadin: = fo lish Literatare pursued ; and ae cartetest 
ee of th j-- tr <abuny ¢ ae and wi be ired. 
Nees e hig! sempacunl ty can ven w aw 
» ny porticulars apply, pre paid, to , Office of the dion, 15 Beekman street, 
lew York. 





The attention of authors is respectfully invited to this advertiseme: 
was be carefully examined, and, if peneeied. pagel oe liberally paid for. 
on cheb toe will aim to have each namber r in time for distribution and sale in the 
country, on or belore the fees day of the month for which it is in 


moat price, re ar ae five Cents Na number. 
A liberal discount made to Clul to those who buy to sell again. 


attention of Booksellars, Pe: odien! Dealers, Newsmen, and Book Agents, is 
and their orders respectfully solicited. i iia 


mt. All articles received 





GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Pablished by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wy arene ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of which over 1,000,000 oe are 
The been sold tis greater than that ef entire 


sold annually. whole number that has 
ion of the United States. 
Cornelis's Series of School Geographics. 
Rey ya ed GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to. Spp. 12 maps. Beautifully iMustrated. 
cent. 
RS a ieee ee rm GROGR APE. passe, Se. Revised Edition, with new and addi- 
cen| 
bite Hl tree ‘SCHOOL. GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, large 12mo, 
Richly Price 75 





MoRsNG TUITION.—An English Indy | having two hours daily 

ted ts desirous of maki: engagement for the same. She instructs in the 
higher branches of English with French, “Muse, and Drawing. An engagement for Novem- 
ber or earlier be accepted. 


would be ddress— 4s 
Care of GEILE & JACKSON, 78 Broadway, Music Store. 


NSTIT UTION FOR YOUNG LADIES on Breekiye B ts, No. ved 
Pierre Street, cor union. ALFRED GREENLEAP. 

School wale re-open on MONDAY, “SEPTEMBER 1 léth, with every desirable feailhey a = 

quiring a thorough and accompli lished ed’ etnention. 





ROF, J. W. 8. HOW: 
as Instruction in se ORNs Motos SENTRY we eT ee Pere oe at his 
ag 





nee, No. 5 Cottage Ph 
F. — Classes attended at their own 


COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
HIS WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IS NOW OPEN FOR THE 
It is easily y the Nerth River Steamers, 





reception of Visitors or Boarders. Ih is accessible b 
and the Hudson River Railroad 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 


HE ABOVE BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPIES ONE OF THE MOST 
delightful situations ‘a the ciuy, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
Twenty-second Street and Madisou Square. 
The is kept on the American and Europ: ean plan, having a Table —\ yoy Pecomes, 
and . ‘unfectioner, . &e.. attached. The rows are let single oy en suite, with or without be 
ransien: vi will find every ac aud a A residence is font 
one o the most delightful. Ite situation is such that all thes prime Eipries on and Railroad 
Depots ons reached by Omuilusses passing a) ail imes. Asa denee in the summer it 
is unequalled 
The undersigned assures his friends aad the public that no exertion on bis part will be want- 
ing to render his 9 ounierabins The hote! bas a!) the modern improvements, and is fur- 
roaghout with every regard to “be —, comfort, and luxury of its guests. This Ho- 
tol will bo feune ous of ihe most economical in the city—no advance in rates having been 
FRANCIS RIDER, Proprieter. 
New York, July, 1857. 








1857. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 





SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


8 MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND ar. | = 
us, and in our best st — soar! will secure many beautiful things that will 


fairl 
Stock of CLOTH CASSIMERS. and VESTINGS tn our Custom Room is admitted to 
be the largest and best-selected variety ia co. 


Ss and 20 Broadway, New York. 
GROVER & BAKER’S 





CELEBRATED FAMILY SEW: MACHINE. 
DIFFERENT Ris witht ty Lateeh Saree veneers THESE ARE 
best for 





of the American Board in Turkey acknowledges the receipt of ab @ Gas 
labour and eyes saving inveutions thus : 
“ Hansxeny, Sept 3, 1856. 
“ The sewing machine which were so kind by your own 
far ca taveagh Ghaee Aeunene amade of of missions, 





Con le , old and young, their hearty thanks and 
appreciation of their indebtedness to you in becoming the possessor of 
“ The ladies were at first apprehensive, from all they had 
ee a a would find difficulty in 
mysteries. 
“ Lassure you last evening was in quite a state of excitement over the 
curious little worker, and every one became winced of its th bh 
utility, satisfaction was immense. 


with a most winning , 80 that every was seeing piles of imaginary 
dozens cut, fitted, and stii tar ber wazouslly bcloved upecen' 
“ The first efforts of the machine were in of a recent addition to our 


oa of eee tee in Harekeny then the Bosphores to 
0 ¢ , and back to thie village, 

















NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
. PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Tallors, 


LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Hare Remoced to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
so Foy — CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED my ee eo 
onan and better the display of their M 
which, for for jane vale ETY, and EXTENT, 


ualled. 
uestionab!) LAR RGEST FI FIRST heey ce ‘CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN REW YORE, if vos in the World, rece 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 


Manvractcurers’ AGENTS, Loxpox, 
WeN'S Ditbse, Est, and will be found, 


throughout the season, & ity for GENTLE- 
found, upon inspection, for “Srvun ¢ Qu SUALITY naa Paton the 
house for 8 ECONOMY ia the United States. 
MEN'S AND BOY'S CLOTHING FOR FALL OF 1857. 
NOW READY AT 
ALFRED MUNROK & CU.'S, No. 441 Broadway, 


(BETWEEN GRAND AND CANAL STREETS.) 
HOSE B Wemre TO FIT OUT THEIR BOYS FOR SCHOOL DURING THE PRE 





sent month wil! find a sp t for fine or commen wear now ready, and they 
are receiving additions from their manufacturing department daily. 
"s it contains a ys ww oy every style. 
The well stocked with the latest and mos: fashionable Piece 
Goods. ALFRED MUNROE & ©O., No. 441 Broadway. 





A T. STEWART & CO, 
RAVE SOW READY 
AT RETAIL, THEIR FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 
Ts. 
CURTAIN MATERIA 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
DAMASKS AND Reraien, 


ENGLISH BLANKETS, &c., ’ s+ 
ay, Chambers and Reade Sts. 


merous bea: pet other Wise 
this | These Tanks are constructed io a superior siyle of w 


amity Use in the 
No family who prizes. —, Comune will do without a GROVER &4 BAKER MACHINE, 
se 


y for Paw 
Soeaten S dew tk; 18 Sammer Street, ; 57 St. aes pace, New Orleans ; 
‘est Street, Phila. 


495 Broadway, Boston 
87 Front Street, St. Louts ; 6 Weat Fourth Street, Cinelanail ; and 730 W. 


TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 


I* CONSEQUENCE OF THS NUMEROUS OALLS WHICH THE SUBSCRIBER HAS 
been favoured with during the suspension of bis business by the pn | ALTERA- 
TION and addition w bis PREMISES, he has coneiated to open his NEW STORE with 


A BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN 
Cc Mantil Talim nd Travelll w for 
Roake, Mantes, at a. ee ee 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST 1lOru, 1857. 


WILLIAM yen v MACKENZIR, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, (Old Nos. 4i,) near Broadway, West side. 
N.3.—All the remaining Summer Stock of adie are now redaced fully Rye om, 








PARLOR PISH PONDS, OR AQUARIA. 
ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, 
MEMBER OF THE LYCEUM OF NATCRAL HISTORY OF NEW YoRK, 
8 NOW PREPARED TO SUPPLY PLATE GLASS TANKS FOR AQUARIA, TO- 
goaer " @ large assortment 0: ob; of Natural History for Mb toon 
NKS = Al ob neh e AN dye ay - 4 a tenet ad 
yphons a n * ron Stands 
q ak nae ie “¥ independeat a Ca. dl. of furniture, extra. When sent toa 
packing will be — nl rees of instruction and amusement, have be- 
come so popular in @ arope aor bo arewing room oon to cunshbored Fesaiehed without one 
the over the oid d fish globes, that , oor are self-sustaining, 
of water, and indeed but litle attention, while in them can be kept nu- 
and wonderful ordinarily visible to the human eye. 
tight. They sold eithy ited up with rock work OF w without. gress "A 
1 are er Gv P 
RTHUR M. EDWAR: 


No. « fatuage Building, 293 Broad lew York. 
N. B.—Analysis made of Ores, Soils, Drags, ¢ rary 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
| Ry aA MANTFESTO.—Wueneas, © asp L 
TO SHAKE TUE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE S4Le OF 
Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pilis, 
WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UF 4 TARIETY OF PotsoNOUS COMPOUNDS, 
TO REPRESENT THE ts THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE 
aND MEANS OF Bevaves, Roscues, Piant-uice, Ants, Moras, Pixs 
aNp OTHER INSECTS, 13 
LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; 


AND THAT THE ONLY age en Wick CaN BE 
CELLARS, BAK ac. 


LYON’ S MAGNETIC PILLS, 
Tam Goemeidenes ne Tih Sem 208 on 4 Sieme enonatian. THAN WERE FEVER BEFORE 
OR DISCOVERER OF ARTICLE FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
musa.s, vocetans Wit LETTERS Thou Paince ALBERT, 
‘RESIDENT OF THE UNITED Staves, eS 
SS asp Ampaica. He INVITES ATTENTION TO THE S4ME aT Kis CENTRAL 
a4 ¥ 


K. LYON & 0. 
FINE FURNISHED PARLORS AND BED-ROOMS. 


ToL. LET, ai 8U “7 on OR SIEGE, ON THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD FLOORS. 
eure Fiewe , will accommodate Two wo Single Gentlemen each, with full 

or ton i in 0 one ae best houses in Kond St, near ay, on verms. 
~. dition Olice, New York. 











MOVED BY A DE- 








cents. Atlas, very large 4to. 33 pages of maps. Fries See” 
Cornett’s Grocrarnies Sumrass at: Oruses,—In philosophic arrangement. In the 
of their st Eo atatime In (the adaptation of 





ee ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY o. THE UNIT 
PR ow eh Ff ITEP STATES, 


to time : Account of the Abori- 
oer, Blog watcal Notices of Distin ngulahed Men. and. Nutuerous Ma) Plans of Battle 


edtack A. ry. Co. bane in pean ae and will fees ance dU acktNbos: tens. PHILO- 


ustrations. 

PRRKING" i ve ARIT WETIC. cents.—I. INTELLECTUAL 
ARITHMETIC. IL PRIMARY WRITTEN akiriabtic.. It Konia mena exereises 
oun. to train, oat ‘pot enough te overburden the Each Lesson reviews the examples 


of one. 

PER ACINS' ENTARY ARITHMETIC. l6mo. 350 onpin. In this werk ne 
principle is left unelucidated. The subject of Fractions, of TS Becta of Interest, and ef Par- 
pa lias = 


ap 








lo 

jar foree. and redaced to a ea al 

or schoo! oflicer, valine. yy complete Deseripti Pieleges of 

Pn vi tem. 

books published by D. A. Co, wal Raprig, "A comple! eae rive Catalogue of a 

IGGINSON’S OF FICIAL AFLROAD nited 
H"* ann CANADAS. Price $3 0. ie lanes be st, Stuhee gugnagd 
Wanted. H. HIGGINSON, 71 Maiden Lane, WN. 











protusies vertigo, &c., sometimes & qetete perweonent 
y weakening the zo powers one Sere tone of the stomach and bewels, efter 
Prodeced by eallos exthardet dansived ta erdizary weter—wille Cononum Wates pretiecs 
beither nigh i effect in 7. eh Sant Senet * 
or cane, may being 
conde on Tie mf van is well unown, othe coring, Gessh Goren 
<0 | daty-Caree vente pam, bes bells we of Raratoga, yet some have confounded the 
name of the spring with that of Paw fans & unity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the mabe of rep obtained by the Oongrees 
Spring, in a series of years. thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves ts 
double, for ou taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Coneness Water, supposing that have 
already tried It is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles bores 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of, Seen mt Gal setae erielo-gnd onting oe ee 
that the cork ie branded, an ip the Gore of every basis of geatine Coonase War 
that the is ge of every bottle of genuine Conceess Warsr, viz: 
*Concress Water—C. & W."—if without these words, it is a val dangerous eounter- 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga 7 Pp" are not va- 
shops. That itis to form Wares artificially, we the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, Humphrey Davy, as "Tt ie to recombine the in- 
gredients so as to make an article of @ , the of will be the same as the 
natural water.”’ On writing us, we send eS Fea Sass cnt pochegss | ont by 
warded to an, was of the world. te caution, to b nasi Conenmed War 
e our a” 
wan only. of tehable parecnn, and to canmsine the letieoine Of ao terk ena 


ence, ty ag 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York Qity. 


A SAP AVEIIE SNES tenes We Oe 
bey 2 Na ay 








Avsarr, Aug. 81, 1867. 


be a OF, THE COUNTY OF NW 5 Eire Tubs. 
SAT cosneting y of November next, the be cleeted, 
Nn By Fd Ry UR ng Ry ~ Re A 
Carns Canal Usemaslontones CS. fan sade et Houry Piteh —An ‘eeuke a State Pri 
by Sy EL 


Court, in the place of Florence M‘Carthy.—A Justice of the First District in the cit, 
of New York, in the place of James Green.—A J Ff the Gesend District te Be ay 
New York, in the place of Bartholomew O‘Connor.—A Justice of the Third District tee 
chy of How Vert, wm tho place of Wan. B. Seoah—-A Zostonat he Tene Devin oeocns, 
of New York, in the of Wm. A. Van Cott.—A Justice of the District in the 
N.Y., in the place of jun.—A J of the Sixth District in the city w 

in of New Verk, in 


. Eleventh, ifth, 
ly Districts. —T wo Governors of the Alme House, in the place of Anthony Dugro and 
A Surrogate, in place of Alex. A Record: “pines 


—A District Atorne im place of A. Oakley Hall.—And a Register, 
of joka Poate “All whose vera terme of odiee will te ia f 


Y HEADLE 
S Govern, Wer ong it. 
The above is published urwaant to the notee of the Secretary of Bale, and i BN 
ment of the Statute in in ouch made and provided Es © Mae 
Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 


Ph 9B eed lie ne Seah etre ene et 

der th tnd i bl for the same, so that they be laid 
pons i baperviawe, ond ~s+-—— & Bee Revised Statutes, 1, chap. 
6, ville 3, article 3d, part lst, page 146. 
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pest OFFICE ‘K.—The nes for CALIFORBLA. and South Pactfie Coast 
per U. >. Steamer WORTHERN LIGHT, will close at this Office on SATURDAY. the 2ich 
day ot Geptember, at ene o'clock, vm. iV. FOWLER, Posunasier. 





Pees Rea ARUe set eet ties rate! Beason re Curt ise 
“one CYLSRLAERA 


D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


HENRY DUGUE. 





Virouez, mrss, 





METRoroirran HOTEL RECIPES. 


Si iseiy by Wes dearwo, A Spring 


ADVERTISEMENT ON OUTSIDE. 


7 Sr 








and this added 
ton berongh preatioa! eat CK ts enabled to oles tal oabtiene Yor sees ae, 
us the best the world affords. renee to" Prel Mort, aad Other eminent Surgeons in this 
~sremtenpremernen Bcoragtsbaeaaneopeyenet gal 
ranged the wearer open shat the fingers, , &e. means 
stump. ietarmsation on cantinanon este ober adouted tae - 
H AY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT have been counte : 





RTT cae SE are semi transparent 
BAL iNeiowe ar is Oflce oo SATURDAY the Sth day of Speier a at eis 








_ She Avion. 





‘ September 19 











“DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW roRrgk, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Se 


Credits for EUROPE, £e. on Messrs, GRO. PRABODY & CO. 

INDIA, CHINA, fe PEABODY & CO,, or on the O 
BANK GokPoR ATION of London, hav’ 

BRANCHES AND UGENCIES 4? 


of London ; and for 
)RIBNTAL * 





Canton Calcutta, Singapore. 

Hong Kong, — -_ ~ 

di A ales, London. 
oe a hs ans of aa> ack S cies ar 









MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE. Hunter River. 
BRISBANE AND IPBWICH....... 0.000000... 000005 -Moreton Bay. 


Vaasa, saancsias. 





Di ckt< dhdhccdadnceabovesras ‘ ss seeeeeeessIMount Alexander, 
SANDHURST AGENOY............. “naan a ae Bendigo. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN £ 00. Se RUIEbING. 


We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 


wach BANKING BUSINESS. 


the negotiating of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGS, MERCANTILE PA- 
Piel as LOANS, o Buying ann Selling of STOC wy BONDS, 
Ow the House DUNCAN SHERMAN 


4 CO., from the commencement of 
ness adit the present ryt 4 To WHoM WE ane PLEaSURE IN REFERRING, us 
oeren eo for can tcoting So) business we p 


Particular satten ve an foe” the the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
BON DS and PORRIGN exci =< cn” 
made on all 
arcares. 


their bi 


Collect of the country upon the most favourable terms. 
INTEREST ALLOWED OF a 
fiahODORE STOUT. 
Iw addition to the op reference, we present, permission, the following : 
5 . T. Sourtsa, Esq., President oft the Bank of the Republic. 
fA Baagyes, Eaq. ts’ Exchange 
Wits B. Aston, ‘Beq., New York. 
Hon. Lan i sae 


Cuas. H. o> "Req. Philadelphia. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO. 





BANKERS, 
a 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


CREDIT- ree MERCANTILE ruproens. ALSO, CIRCULAR 


Go titreks OF « 


oF OREDIT om Trt and cities of 
Guat BRITAIN BRLG uM. SWITZERLAND, fea 
ND, . SPAIN, ITALY, > SWEDEN, 
ATURNE, CONST ANTINUPLI, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
‘ JERUSALEM, do., ae. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
ee PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to 





J. C. MAYER, 
GATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WEST,) 
Has established himself in the 
EXCHANGE AND NOTE GE BUSINESS, 
AT NO. 36 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
REFERENCES | 


Hanover Bank, New York. 
N.B. made th. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Bu AND worms PAYABLE IN GARADA, WHERE = BANK OF BRITISH 
jorth America has branches or agencies, and whea Exchange collected 
a hares whate whate 


is provi ‘or, 
Dra ot credits ee 
the Briush 


Branch Bank of pepperoni, in Toronto, Canada West. 
Bereate Doub, Zovenie, Conede W 


us 








iene, will be uniformly 
and collected on land, 5 ny Scotland, 
meas H No, 20 William Street, New York. 


WELLS, Soins oi 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA - & EXCHANGE CO, 





O° 


er —s 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Wime Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


ite which being of old i 


FERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF FINE OLD 
Wines and Foreign Spirits 





moderate prices be Nand thee of secant pure 


P 
ory—C irvine Sal 
Burgundy—Vin de ueure—Cognac 
| i man or and Bourbon 


ee parntherry—Medeira—rt 


urchases, vi 
Peray—Hock — Moselle — Steinwein —Sauterne — Chablis — 
Brandy—Jamaica Rum—Holland Gin—Scotch 


jes. 
B@- AGENT FOR BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. ~€@ 


Malt— 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR a AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FINE OL: 1S AND RUM 
D BRANDT URRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WIN 
CHAMPAUNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 


VARIOUS BRANDS, 


and of best qualities. 





HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES roR 


and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
eee ON- — — 


MESSRS. CRUSE & NduisiNk BORDEAUX; 


BORDEAUX ‘Ago hi HHENISH WINES 
Co! Uy on hand. 
a@~ N.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 





TT" UNDERSIGNED, SOLE 
the © Wines of M 


to the trade 


OLIV 


whieh will be found be Oe eee nal, D alhebene p a now for sale in 
et. From the oand! Mesers. Ruwwant, Peas & Fics, and 
their desire to furnish = W! ¢ which shall meet with che approbation of consumers, feels per. 
trial will fully establish all he claims the 

to his customers and friends. 


suaded that a 
meads the same to 


the oie amaieteshe kas 
for the sale of thi ine — 
A. uNiNon & 00. é N. BLOODGOOD BInInOES a a Lert, 


BK. A. WHITLOCK & ¢ 


th other favourite brands of 
selected a Wine to be known as 
THE "ASSOCIATES? VERZEN 


WIN; 
pagne, he bas, b 


excellence of this 


Cc, MELETTA. 


CHAMPAG: 
AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
jessrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Reve, ye ee announce 
made arrangements with the following houses, 
BURKHALTER & 
CHESTER 
HEN. ty } PELTER: J.aW. Sy ony PARK ‘ert: FORD: x a A. LA MONTAGN 

parisons wii Cham 


Tg 
y our 0 


he fi 
wine, and recom- 


nits Best Beaver street. 





AMERIC. CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF 8T. LOUIS, MO., 


ave AProueT™> | ME THEIR pty POR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
~~ ¢ @ SUPERIOR wut, & grown ip 

best Imported 
CATAWBA, ” and of the ‘ 


and is Pelewed to be full: 


Quarts wnd Pints of the’ SPARKLIN 


is m a. es 
y equal if not 


for sale, in quantities to suit, by 


RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 


Missouri, 


“CABINET,” tn cases, 


BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 


HIS IS STRONG LANGUAGE, YET BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR Par hela 
was be so, by the judges at the late pin hy 
eminent chemist and Sta.e essayer) who 


~iky Fe Hali 


a8 fr atlan Nd an ine-ury Square, 





RE YOU GETTIN 

A el a myion c iG 2 BALD?! Is your Hair tu turnis 
Your head to be cool, Sraforiabin and free of dandruff? 

t as me ot 8 PRION rut tb, ma 
rices 25 cts., 50 et 75 


te, P of Cythera 
stands — Be aa oh for eradicating ‘an and ning ad eating the om the pan 4, Price 


50 cents. Inventor and proprietor, Ww. 
DB; Kn xiInyEs HAIR RESTORATIVE, tsc"hale from ahlng t 
cure Baldness ; will arrest = prevent the hair from falli 
baldness toliows. Will stop wees octiesting the food. and 
ore gray their natural outhtul color, (ht fitting the “Complexion oft the 
pele dyeing it. All ved which Leet the proprietor eae wit ll guarantee, when oT 
bie and responsibil 
oy and paireling the manner a aoa ee tee signe — 


ly’ it for one m 
For — at No. 16 Bond coat New Y at a 
sk A, ork, “H per Shampooing Fluid that pre 


ol er 


an 





a 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE 
oo Tovallaa Prepared only me food for Infants 
280 Fourth Avenue. 


EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


oot for sale aeiwicteianed al 











OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW-YORK. 


— Company insures all kinds 
in Port, and other Property, 
Heyry Quackensoss, Seeretary. 
Geo. 8. Doughty, 
Li 


a4 Peat erchandise, Vessels 
AGAtNOT Boss BY FIR “aenn " 


GEORGE 2 8. DOU President. 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, "vies President. 


RS. 
Begone Fo Plunkett, W.A.8. Van pene, 
ord, 


$ a Waite tens ¢. W. Barnham. 
, ‘aldo oannes Gourd. 
A. C. Kingsland, Charles maste, Edouard J.T. B. Maxwell. 
F. ster. . F Anson Livi: Robert 
John Garcia, Rich’d. F. Carman, John Ewen, Charles B. 
Wm. H. Johnson, John R. Pete john H. Brower, William F 
BE, FE. K. Collins, Frederick Pentz, Robert W. 
‘. Van suasverd, peaiel ~~ M. O. Roberts, Charles B. White, 
ram en. ee 
Howard C. e Cady. Geo. B. More Alred Plunkett, Soe 





REMOVAL. 


B. a UnES Successor to 


°. 
WINE Pasenes = GROCERS, 


19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





PINE 
THOMAS HOPE 


& co 


NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Station. 


AVE bey ing ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine G iptatng Tene Old 
brand of Champague ineluding own MAX SUT. 


snd Hock W 


LARS LATS 
opposite the 


Railroad Depot. 


Rare Old Wi 
E. All 


tee aahocas vastetieodl Claret 


Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Compayy, 
ESTABLISHED 18230. 


Crt yi ACCUMULATEIONS) by smery NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OROSS 
antic. Half Premiums ma: om loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
ustralia, and special risks taken. ee 


Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 





OFFICE, 31 PINE STEEET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
of all 
07 Me Qamgeny tncares Prevents of < ' +20 











All the different kinds of Sances, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. Pl 7 Lawrence, Edward it, 
pibnGgperal Amorument of Freviaiona, 2s including thelr Celebrated Buxuixotom Hama, West. | William P- 7 i p = Wa. Binds Jr, | Win Alten i 
Tongues. 5 LP. “ 

Pea aHe, me ren received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of | omy by 2% a HH 7 e ion Hauer, 
which they er free of charge to all parts of of the above p and all the - ED. lets, a Te be es, 
Tonsng ebuntey adjuenst thereto Bawa. Merritt, John R. Willis, Jona D. | Char ries Ely, 

= — Lawrence, ward Cromwe ‘m. M. Bhatt, 
J. J. DRUMMOND & CoO., te Orisnel Jobn Allen, Matthew Mitchel! David B. Keeler. 
GROCERS MAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. JOSEPH WALKER, 
CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
MANHA INSURAN' 
Jy ig hay ed pe 8 Large and Well Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, and TTAN “ ‘CE COMPANY. 
an amr among which can be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ Celebrated Ci ity OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
and other ( ines, Cor- Cash Ca 


Stata ala, Seotch and Philadelphia Ales and Porter. 
Gilloux Sardines, Olives, and A Wolfe’ 


jn wood or ¢ 





Wi 
——— an Pickles in great variety. 
and W. 8. C. Clab House Gin, 


$250,000, 
~ ty the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for the 
ant Term :— 


oO* 








83 B 
Dern, oH dyna a EXPRESS TO TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
LA of the Sth and 2th of each 


oh 
nad the Handuteh ielende for sale ai all times. 





ee & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Insue Bank oF Cuarcaston Bills 


the 
socio of Os Doing Seating ob eee Sot tas Dectn tn Renan, 
= 
iasm Boomanpend Se — = 
SWIFT, RANSOM &€ CO., 
BANKERS, 31 PINE ST., 
D*A¥. ON THE BANK OF LONDON, AND MAKE REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND 
Drafts credits on Chicago, and make in 





EVINCED KITCHEN RANGE. 


Pa 





1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT freRion ance TERY WERE INTRODUCED, a! wave 
become so great St favorite wi 


oantage increased to 


the public, 
sen 





possible oust 


mesa gen WORK 


nme :s Swett) Nos. 


wee 


eee oe 
at the lowest 


264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 








the principal places of West ubd Northwest 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 











DR. KINNE'S MAGNETO-ELECTRIC ‘MACHINES, 
F™ MEDICAL adeeb pa. & xrene » mas Fog Mia ay THE ORLY enegres 
desirable eect, y ary - wells as the Wy detail of rt 
them to the cure of disease, to obtain the desired a Seals opens 

of thirteen years, in all forms of 
and the public needing them, with 


ACHINES Cot hy EL his 
» ALL in which they have been 
to other 


result “proper ma their daily 
Diseases, 





Sater than other 
of the various 


wit 
rai shat tlone for 2 conte 


td 


f 
cy 
cE 
tied 
La 
hee 


im that par 
mara guperinge i edits Figdsbe o anaes 
the peronsrTiaa of tbe Porson and Lis pte dapartasens of Special 
Nervous and R will cure Henna 
cases ; will introduce Arudcial Patarts to ceatore dhe Votce, in caste 
uscles treated, and stirr, but not anchylosed Joints, rendered 


Medical for those that need it—for Ph. 
be ee yylsions and thelr patents, at 


Ottice No. 16 Bond street, New 
& gay 
' Dr. Levewt, 
sip pear 





i 


s 
* 





‘ 


i 





Fd 
i 


if 





‘TANT im Artificial 
12 Waverty F , wear Broadway, invites the 
ens ~~ te 5 Cheb iat p recess | win omipecaes with bi 
pertuetly wnapprenchehie 
other method. Tho Publis choala be sautees of base tmilaiers ond’ 
gers of the above patent. 


HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTUBED AND FOR SALB at 
No, 134 Jane New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 






































WILLIAM COBB'S 
HOPS, SALOON AND, © SMILY qoourse RANGES, WITH WATER 


m. P. Palmer. Moses Taylor, Denison. 
Sami. F. Mot James Colles, s y Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. Edwin D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. Fox. R Jobn Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. Peter b L. 8. Sauriz. 
Ti bi Elsworth. Jonathan RS a 
_Andat dusting of he ard f Direc hel the ftlon ie PPA 
in ng following day, wee P. MP ALMER, 
Was unanimously sone’ } — for the ensui: -_ ed 
This Cungeny y continues ure against or ee by Fire, of Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, Bullings Ships in Port, and 4 on favourable terms. 
ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 

















Stock before making 
N. B— 


AND PISHING TACELE. 


purchases. 


Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling tnoented. 


FISH HOOKS, 
HE Undersigned received the FIRST Ye pete for the above Articles at the World’s 
Fair—and constantly on hand a large and assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
pag TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of overs cartehy, ‘which be is able to supply oa the most libe. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their [nterespéo call and examine his 


THOMAS H BATR, heme gd Lane, New York. 
Fish- 








The trade supplied at 


Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and 


wine ites, ond the ‘crys F 


bk 4 Cc, CONROY 2 63 Fulton oee.. New va Nami ekery a 
amateur or dealer. The 
J. & J. ©. ©, for the best artic! 


\Qecks and hot alr dining rooms, te. Laundry NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U. 8S. M STEAMERS 
a 
Ranges, Cust Iron Stew trou Ovens, Cake Cakes Grito, ‘Saks "also The Ships composing this line are: 
way, ow Tore Urna ; Copper, Depot, 23 23 West + The ATLANTIC...... it. Orn a pez. | The BpLT . Capt Joszra Comstock. 
"Es ew De veseees Capt. J. ¥ 
Portab.e Works. built b: 
ae nel wn the Aubia Portable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and ws been taken tm Unetr oe ett - eg ny thei i he doteramen “engin ond row 
d thetr ions for are 4% elegance and comf 
N. Aubin’s Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hotels, “Price passage from New York to, to Li : i fi : 
Churches, Country Houses, Colleges, &c. ; also, Villages and Cities. ctastve wee of extra sized state i 5 Fem Liver ‘3 New "York, vod dn. 8 > 
ared until 


No 
v 


The ships of this line 


on attached to each ship. 
ave improved water-tig' 





DATES OF ~~ +> ~ 
From Ne 





WARD K. SOS, He. 0 Was eatert, Bow Terk. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KENNA "| d - ~ eetiees 


a were awarded to B. G. WAINWRIGH & Co. 
os abo The owners of these ships will not be accountable for oold, ot nt bullion, 
ot moderate prices and on eral terms. nn oe preeto’ as stones OF or metals, unless ills of lading are signed theref. and te velue thereof o&- 





PER CENT. D 


G@Ravines, ART MATERIALS, 
est Market Prices, ana the 


til further notice, on all Casm 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS ! 
ISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ae WILL BE MADE UN 
ING -GLASSES, 


Purcnas! 
Oo eee i 


xs oF LooK 





privilege 


FRamEs 
at the 


En- 
Lo 
of selecting said poe REY TI 





CROSKEY & CO.'S LINE OF STEAMERS 


BETWEEN N. , LONDON & BREMEN. 
HE MAGNIFICENT BRITISH STREAMSHIPS “QUEN OF THE SOUTH,” tons, 
Captain Dames ; “ARGO, 





r 

These 

seribers cha! 

The subscribers and 
's Patent 

N. B.—Burglar 


a separate 
Sore. aes, and are the only 


Henge the world 
contens through the hottest 


to proten & 
their agents, = the on 


an instance 


Proof 
at from twenty five to five hundred dollars. 


all’s Pat ent wer Pre 
S C_HERRING & CO. Green Block, 1 
the securing of 


CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


that were awarded 


Stowewe admitted to be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
{oa Safes failing to preserve their 


the 
sons authorized to make and sell Her- 
oof pe 


at the World's Fair, London, 1851, and Se World's Fair, New 
Safes ‘edals at the London Wi rid’s 


137 and 139 Water Street. 
Pilate, Jewelry and other valuables, 


Beas; INDIAN A.” 2364 tons, ” 2315 tons ; 
a great variety of fine engra’ engraving, cs, to each purchaser. Bawson 2857 tons, 
a BOSE WiLLLAme 8 00. mm atone | Tonal Sea at Demme “POT a rat oe tee. 
HERRING'S PATENT CHAMP 18 FIRE-PROOP SAPES, | WEDNESDAY, for LONDON ‘and ing.’ SOUTMAMPFON to io 
ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE tmails for kngland and France. They will rer’. day at London,. and thea proceed 


RETURNING, ay will leave SRENSS for NEW YORK on c: 
only — 





7 alternate SATURDAY, 
tin 





TON ip a the dipst e. wpe Sty oy 
for y will take a lim aumber of taird or steerage 
A Sab seta oe eee me etioes keen 
OF Pasace Am Go 
RATES OF PASSAGE. Sabin, $89; Second Soereme, Oe. 
p “ INDIANA,” will sail from NEW yoni mi WeDn AY. Sept. 30th. 
Por freight or passage, apply to ND, 11 South Wiliam Street. 





THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID tah] IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
















































































Crry or Bactrwore, 2367 a. pth gman, enned 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL | Crtr or Wasuixeron, team Cape Peurte. Poure. | seeeeereeee 1874 tons, a Searey 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, ae Rae Ph 1s cae ls ‘racts of 40 Acres and upwards, on tuo tebalechd eh cketocttaniorena mink commons 
These lands were granted by the ernment to aid ir. the construction Road, Lverpodl. 
DEALER'S IN GUNPOWDER, azzsamgne ihe Fiche and’ man fel in the world, “They rtend trom 3 and inne Some 7} | Gey et Bediiomores 
p- ° és 
Hee eee TO CORRESPOND, WITH THB REDUCED | mate'and productions found between those parallels of lalitade. The Ni portion ta And each alternate W ‘tnd'each aleraate Toaraiay. 
conunue to otter their a netrahs sey! oa eee ceeniion ste Gmelin cataion on -— ber ynerEs or. saa to PASSAGE. mea ee al 
, IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. sa «. mild and equable, than any other part of the coantry air is pure and bracing, while liv. | State the some peivit in the Saloon, faclading Stewards’ Fees. 
Also G« ‘ poles <a carrey ate - ing streams and springs of excellent water abound.—Bituminous Coal is vely hang Cease "PASSEN, ome will be 
eae: faction. = ~~ -tOo- PY - wan BA Sa Balldine Ay ght +4 also | from Pt eax mihi Eee Sok, WS: 
a Fasdeneeceee yale Test bounds, which can be procured for ile more than the expense of transportion ~The’ great Certificates Sussage wit bo tpest Seep tegsetine wie ave Gustrecs of Winging oct Gtr 
wet Bp ee pris we found a oy ey au. ‘hie ay fertility of these lands, wanes ore & ~wet mould from two to five feet pane gently | tries friends, at —These 
the principal dealers, iso office Company in rolling,—their contiguity to Road, 7, nich every facili is furnished for travel Sone anaee Seeetns ad every aitenttion @ 
EB DOUGLASS, cow orw eae gt - 4 sth pt AER han seen oc a accom waa Fa All goods fC 
He. all, corner ater Street. week th — at _ + oem 
“ _— ern FS EES I a aoe igre ee he iS Rromaway, Now Ford ‘Agen 
a now oO. 
Lin's 2 thas behas Woeweiry more at Op Mresirny, Sates shove sty | {rods canbe tranaporsed to tat market wake them mach more provable af ike prices ask Vani Tower Mating ‘ 
here be is ~~ LS at low rates. Jewelry, Led Goods and Fans Dantaananee seen en (ates, as the addit Coat of —t —T isa per- 
Fepeived and ual to new. Clocks repaired Oe Sey warts. petual tax on the laiter, mast be borne by the ucer, in the reduced ree he re. TAPSCOTT'’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Old Plated Silver aa to new, inthe beat manner be given to | ceives for his grain, &c. Fille ts Perfectand when the tinal painng Deeds Rock NTARCTIC. (mew). 
some of the frst executed by the Trustees by the State, and in whom x a -* ipa rt 
Soon S'Tiniou, os two aut are y title is vested, to the , (ae ANDREW Foster. x or Cuirrers,( 
soa = ne». og ~~ —es Broadway, doors above hy Greet. purchasers, pa AS absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- | DarveR, (new) JALEN A. irr or Baoours, ( 
7 a brie eases N 5 a PT RR. 
Bown, Ss RmOUCT, tet Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 Pearl m Falcom AREF OM 98 TO 980; INTEREST ONLY 3 PER CRXT TWENTY PER | Wuiiam Tarscort. 
wy Account Books, Paper, Sas gets Seattonary | Writing Papere, wetes Gro eae San 8 oe stare requifed to finprove oe tenth PROGRESS. Comes: ‘onzst Kune. 
Slates, Pen knit: and Boards, 2 Pens, Fen- aq -- Hy -t ‘accompany those whe wish to examine these Landa, free an 4 rest Pour 
aS OB PRINTING and LI MAPUY coteuicd nt low see Oman kept by ange, aid them in taking ples She Lande remaining unsold are ae rich ‘as those Rosana. Race CENTURION, 
Country merchants are invited to call. = Oyo pg ey Se SL fatty | ConsTe..atiox. =a ngs of sion Pests 
P ng success. 
FONTAINE’S CREAM OF WILD PLOWE A fel farming, siveed respectable and well-kndwn farmers living in the of AMAZON, (new) 
alas agtiele Will sender the teeth ap ote te a ay the Railroad Lands, throughout the State—also the cost of fencing, price of ot OckaN QUEEN. Genecan Weaeos. Pasnan, w) 
Femove \an and freckles, and a delightful ee Jae pad harvesting, |, &c.,—or other information—will be cbsectully given on application, Manoarer Evans. 
of or extracts. Yor Se ae dispenses wi use Ghee porenaly  ne in ish, French, or German, addressed to DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, =, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
10 all spirits or lotions. Asa luxury for whee ne will Gnd it superior WILSON, Land Commiasioner of the illinois Central RR, Co.. MANY. Payable in all the principal T. without discount or any other charges. 
sold ail Draggiste and Pancy Dealers. vo no. hit one Office in Ilinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Tl. TAPSCOTT & CO. Geoud Brest, How York. 
. a. iy 589 Broadway, New York. BAAREE on = — WM. TAPSOOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 
© 2 00. F 
Xin OF GAR we. voue.} W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. . 7 OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8ST, 














